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In Search 
of the Unknown 


By 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “The Maids of Paradise,” “‘Cardigan,”’ etc. 


HIS captivating story describes the 
strange adventures and novel love 
affairs of a young student of science who 
accompanies a learned professor on expe- 
ditions in search of the unknown in nature. 
The professor is on the track of some en- 
tirely new facts, with which he intends to 
astonish the world. In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen 
love affairs develop. A unique and highly 
entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers 
has drawn his girls with his usual felicity, 
and their engaging charms are all the more 
piquant displayed in such fantastic sur- 
roundings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Best ji. Safest 


OME day men may not need weapons of defense, 

but since humanity is what it is to-day, arms must 

sometimes be carried, and those who carry them should 
insist on having the best. 

You cannot provide yourself with a weapon without 
some feeling of responsibility. Properly used, the arm 
that you possess will protect vour property and even 
save your life. You must have the weapon which is 
most reliable—the best. 

The best is the safest ; safest because simplest, made 
with the greatest care and of materials which experience 
has shown to be the most perfect for the purposes for 
which they are used. 

It is precisely for these reasons that the best revolver is 


THE COLT 


Catalogue on Application. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
; HARTFORD, CONN. 
London Office, 26 Glasshouse St., London, W., England. 




















Sir 
Mortimer 


By 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of “*To Have and To Hold” 








HE love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a 
lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 
and fought, in the flush of youthful power. Herein is a 
love story of uncommon charm cast among stirring scenes 
—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 
tive power. 

Readers of ‘‘To Have and To Hold” will welcome in 
this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss 
Johnston has made upon her former success. The romance 
is instinct with-new life and color, like the golden days 
with which it deals. 

‘* The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the 
grasp of the story the reader will.be swept along the current to the 
end.”—Chicago Chronicle. 

** Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the book— 
a strong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.”— 


Syracuse Herald. 
‘* May be classed among the gems of modern novels.”"—Birming- 


bam News. 
“‘ She has reproduced in a wonderful manner the time of Elizabeth, 


with all its greatness and its littleness.”,—N. Y. World. 
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Rulers of Kings 


by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “The Congueror,’’ ‘<The Aristocrats ’” 


N this novel is pictured the conflict be- 
tween the two greatest forces in the 
world— American wealth and European 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- 
ing public has learned to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 
America’s most colossal millionaire, in 
the midst of great financial undertakings 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 
love with the daughter of the Austrian 
Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 
with an overmastering love for the young 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 
the will of emperors and alters the diplo- 
matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
girl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 
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The net result of the two letters of acceptance is a virtual 
definition by each candidate of the principle upon which he 
appeals to the people. 

Imperialism (as defined by Mr. Roosevetr). Recognition 
of the necessity of meeting a condition, regardless of the pos- 
sible effect of a precedent thus established. 

Constitutionalism (as defined by Judge Parker). Rigid 
adherence to theory, irrespective of temporary consequences. 

Each apparently is satisfied with his postion and willing to 
abide cheerfully by the judgment of the country. All other 
issues are incidental. 


The Judge made a good speech. “ Admirable,” we should 
call it if he had not preempted the word in speaking of his 
party’s hodgepodge of a platform. But it was a praiseworthy 
utterance, able, dignified, judicial, tolerant—just the sort and 
the only sort of speech the Judge could make. Mere recol- 
lection of the yawps of the Democratic candidate in the last 
two elections gives it a refreshing sound. We discuss it at 
length elsewhere, only pausing here to note the cogency with 
which the candidate expresses his idea of the real issue, name- 
ly, government scrupulously within the restrictions of law 
as against government having less regard for form than for 
substance. Ie says: 


The difference in these powers is the difference between a repub- 
lic—such as ours, based on law and a written constitution, sup- 
ported by intelligence, virtue, and patriotism—and a monarchy, 
sustained by force exerted by an individual, uncontrolled by laws 
other than those made or sanctioned ,by him; one represents con- 
stitutionalism, the other imperialism. 


There is the whole case in a nutshell as seen and stated by 
the Democratic candidate. But he is careful, in fairness, to 
note that officials (7. e., the President) who have disregarded 
constitutional limitations have done so only for the purpose 
of accomplishing “that which seems to them good.” This 
is frank recognition of the excellence of the motives of the 
Colonel, the giving of which incidentally reflects credit upon 
the Judge. We attach little importance to the declaration 
against a second term. Not that Judge Parker would do as 
Mr. CLEVELAND did, 7% e@., pronounce against a second term 
and continue ever thereafter to be a candidate, because he 
wouldn’t. When the Judge says a thing, he means it. But 
there was no occasion for saying this, and it would have been 
better unspoken, despite the sincere conviction behind the 
words. 


IIow will the new voters vote? In order to appreciate the 
importance of this question, it is needful to keep in view what 
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proportion of the electorate is renewed every fourth year. he 
Northampton Tables, used by many life-insurance compa ies, 
justify us in saying that the average length of life enjoye:\ by 
voters after they attain the voting age (twenty-one) falls con- 
siderably short of a quarter of a century. We are thus well 
within bounds when we say that the national electorate is re- 
newed once in twenty-five years. It follows that one-sixth of it 
must be renewed in about four years. Now the total popular 
vote in 1900 was nearly 14,000,000. If our premises are sovind, 
upwards of 2,300,000 of those voters will be dead next No- 
vember, and will have been replaced by new voters. Under 
normal circumstances, one-half of those new voters micht 
be expected to be prepossessed in favor of the Democratic 
party. During the last eight years, however, in such pivotal 
States as New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin, the so-called Gold Democrats have either voted 
for a candidate of their own (1896), or have refrained from 
voting at all, or have supported the Republican nominees for 
the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. This means that such 
sons of those Gold Democrats as have attained their majority 
in any of the years beginning with 1896 and ending with the 
present twelvemonth, have been taught by precept and ex- 
ample to withhold their votes from Democratic candidates, 
Now it is comparatively easy for a father to influence a son 
before the latter is of age, but much more difficult later, 
Because many a quondam Democrat is. this year dis- 
posed to revert to his earlier predilections, and to advocate 
the election of Judge Parker, it by no means follows that he 
can assure the adoption of the same course by the son or sons 
who have been encouraged and accustomed to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket since they were qualified to exercise the fran- 
chise. Those sons now range in point of age from twenty- 
one to twenty-nine; they have formed opinions of their own, 
and are quite likely tou quote the past against the present 
views of their sires, appealing, as they may dryly put it, from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. 


It was only a question of time when some trained analyzer 
of human emotions would dissect the Judge. No such af- 
fliction confronts the Colonel because he has performed his 
own operations so thoroughly that little is left to be learned. 
But with the Judge it is different. If the truth must be re- 
verted to, it is not so very long since less was known of him 
in a personal way than of a good many others, and now, while 
he occupies the centre of the stage, the aching void in the 
minds of the people must be filled. Mr. James CreELMAY, 
of the World, who personally superintended his nomination, 
then barked the famous telegram out of him and put on the 
finishing-touch by printing a note he once received from the 
Judge—why instead he did not publish his letter which 
evoked the response we are still unable to understand—of 
course, did his best. But, despite the size of his canvas and 
brush, Mr. CrEELMAN requires so much space for the expres- 
sion of his own serious thought that the result was anything 
but satisfying to those who carelessly attach more importance 
to the opinions of the Judge than to those of Mr. CreretMay. 


With all thy faults, THEopore, the Sun— 
At this point the pen faltered. 


We are happy to be able to announce that the Herald has 
risen to the oceasion. It gives a page to a most intimate 
and minute study of the candidate by Mr. Gustav Kops, 
a practised writer who knows a Jot about musie and a little 
about polities. The scope of Mr. Kogsr’s able article is in- 
dicated by its title, “Round about the Mind of Aron B. 
Parker.” His arms, legs, eyes, and hair had already been 
described, so Mr. Kossr merely completes the picture by sur- 
rounding the seat of the Judge’s intellectuality as neatly as 
the Japs are supposed to envelop Port Arthur. He begins 
with the X-ray and finds “a fair-sized library of general 
literature stored in his mind.” Also there are some books 
in the house, notably those written by Dickens, THACKERAY, 
Scott, Cooper, and a complete presentation set of the works 
of Turopore RoosEvett, bearing the autograph inscription 
of the author, “ As a slight token of esteem and friendship.” 
As the Colonel’s literary product now approaches twenty 
volumes, the token is less slight than its donor modestly 
indicates. However, we can readily imagine the relish with 
which the Judge studies his contemporary’s reflections, 21d 
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consider it wholly possible that his admiration occasionally 
reaches a pitch which induces the unspoken hope that the 
brilliant author may in the near future have more time to 
devote to literature. In any case, if the Judge should desire 
to return the compliment, we permit ourselves to suggest 
that he present the Colonel with the copy (duly autographed) 
of Cootey’s Constitutional Limitations upon whigh his hand 
rested when Mr. Munter-Ury painted his picture. It is a 
good and useful book and ought to be in the White House. 


Travelling a step farther “round the mind,” Mr. Kopse 
informs us that, in common with several others, the Judge 
vead Dickens while still comparatively youthful, and that 
when he first visited London a few years ago (arriving, by the 
way, “at night and stopping at the Savoy ”_we are glad it 
wasn’t the Cecil) he rode up the Strand on a ’bus and knew, 
from his recollection of DickENs’s descriptions, where he was. 
All we have to say to that is that anybody who can recognize 
the London of Dickens in the Strand of to-day is a wonder. 
Of his favorite author’s creations the Judge prefers Pick- 
wick Papers and Bleak House, which leads us to suggest a 
reperusal of David Copperfield, although we readily appreci- 
ate the advantage to a lawyer and a candidate of familiarity 
with Pickwickian expressions. Another favorite even to this 
mature day is The Scottish Chiefs, but for this preference 
Mr. Kosse makes incidental apology. He does not want to 
put the Judge in the false attitude of an admirer of undue 
strenuosity. “He realizes that in the days of the Scottish 
chiefs the appeal was not to reason, but to the sword, and 
that those men met the requirements of their day.” We con- 
gratulate Mr. Konpe upon the delicacy with which he makes 
his point without upsetting the antithetic quality of his 
subject. 





Poetry apparently is not the Judge’s strong point. He likes 
EvGENE Fietp and Wuitcoms Ritey—this ought to be worth 
a few votes in Indiana—but the poem that has impressed him 
most in recent years is the late Senator INGALLS’s somewhat 
doleful verse entitled “ Opportunity.” It is as follows: 


Master of human destinies am I! ; 
Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate. 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 

Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 

I answer not, and I return no more. 


Ilow many times Opportunity may have flown safely over 
Esopus in the past we cannot say, but we do know that the 
last time it appeared to a certain reflective horseman in the 
early morn it got caught. The Judge answered the first knock 
he heard, and Opportunity stopped as advertised. Some main- 
tain that she is still there. 


For music Mr. Kospe reluctantly admits that the Judge 
has not had time to “acquire a cultivated ear.” He probably 
would have done better to cultivate the one he had. How- 
ever, in the incomprehensible language characteristic of 
musical critics, Mr. Kopse pronounces the Judge’s taste “ two- 
fold and, as such, interesting to analyze.” We regret to note 
that he poaches upon Grandpa’s preserves “when he goes 
about the house humming ‘I’m Just as Young as I Used to 
Be,” but “he also hums ‘Grandfather’s Clock,’ ” doubtless 
out of respect for his colleague, and occasionally, after the 
chores are done and the wood is in he sings “The Bulldog on 
the Bank” to the hired man’s “ Pollywog in the Pool.” This 
ougnt to fetch the undergraduate vote. Further than this 
Mr. Kospe, the Wagnerian, declines to conduct us. He seems 
to feel that he is treading delicate ground, and he walks gin- 
gerly around the musical section of the Judge’s mind. Can- 
a ily we cannot confirm his implication of dissatisfaction. If 
to the songs mentioned could be added “ Lead, Kindly Light,” 
We fail to see why, for campaign purposes, the répertoire 
would not be reasonably complete. 
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When it comes to art, the Judge is a thorough American. 
He visited the galleries when abroad, “and admired much 
of what he saw. The Venus of Milo, the Winged Victory, 
the Corots, MiLtLETts—they were very nice in their way. But 
when, at The Hague, he came to Pau Porrer’s famous pic- 
ture of the young bull, there he stopped and looked long and 
earnestly. There was something he knew all about. No 
painter could fool him on live stock. The picture caught 
his fancy as none other had in all the galleries visited, and it 
is a tribute to its value as a nature study that it is the one 
picture he saw in Europe of which he brought home a copy.” 
This copy stands on one of the bookshelves in the hall at 
Rosemount. We reproduce it herewith. This sample of the 

















Judge’s artistic taste is interesting, and would be useful is 
properly exploited by Tom in the agricultural districts but 
for the breed. If the model had been a Jersey now, nothing 
better could have been desired, but these “ Holbeins,” as a 
distinguished literary lady once described them to us, are not 
really appealing except in point of looks. They are good- 
enough milkers, but twice as much is required to get the 
same amount of butter—and this has come to be a butter 
country. On the whole, we question whether the picture can 
be utilized successfully except perhaps in West Virginia, 
where the owner of the bull might pass for Grandpa in his 
young days. This is by no means a full synopsis of Mr. 
Kosse’s subtle analysis; there is much more of equal inter- 
est. But we feel that we have travelled sufficiently far 
around the mind to deserve, for the moment, a rest. 

Sanity must be catching. Even Tom has a slight attack. 


We thought it was getting to be about time to hear from 
Outver H. P. Betwtont—and lo! here he comes with a letter 
to the World, pitching into that shy journal for abusing true- 
blue Democrats like himself who were voting the ticket while 
the World was conniving at the party’s defeat. The World 
replies that it has not abused them, in the first place, and that 
it does not care a continental dam for O. H. P.’s opinion, 
in the second. Such petulance is really very unbecoming in 
the truly great. Just why O. H. P. felt called upon to put 
his head into the lion’s mouth and “keep it there a while,” 
we cannot imagine, but it is silly for the World to pretend 
that it does not eare. The favorable opinion of a man 
capable of getting for a wife the smartest woman in America 
is worth anybody’s having. 

Washington reports that the President is fretting about his 
figure. When he undertook his present job he weighed 185 
pounds; he now weighs 208, and has been up to 212. This 
is pretty heavy for a man of his height, and he doesn’t like 
it, especially in view of the fact that he has to exercise 
violently to keep where he is. He has given up eating sweets, 
things containing starch, ete., but to little purpose. He has 
not found the root of the difficulty. It is this: he drinks too 
much milk. No man who doesn’t smoke can drink milk and 
keep or get thin. Let him substitute ‘a light claret and avoid 
water and better results will be observable sooner than he 
thinks. In his present placid mood, moreover, an occasional 




















































































































































mild cigar ought to taste good. It would also have a soothing 


effect. The Judge smokes. 





The Times is the Jatest great journal to find its editor 
asleep at the switch. On Tuesday it printed a curious yarn 
to the effect that the chief backer of Colonel Lamont as a 
sandidate for Governor of New York was James J. HI, 
who did not approve of President RoosrveLt’s course in con- 
nection with the Northern Securities case. The story con- 
tinued: 


From a national committee source the belief was expressed last 
night that Mr. Hitt would contribute fully $400,000 to the na- 
tional campaign and $100,000 to the New York State campaign if 
Mr. LAMONT is named, and that his donations might reach twice 
that sum if the indications continued to point to party success 
and it could be shown to him where further contributions on his 
part would aid the canvass. 


Now the Times is, up to its lights, a faithful supporter of 
the Democratic cause; only a fortnight back, as we carefully 
noted last week, its editor, Mr. Crartes R. MILLER, was in- 
vited to Esopus to help to leaven the lump. We can imagine 
the expression of his face when he read in his own columns 
this account of prospective barter and sale. But he lost no 
time in apologizing. On the very next day he “ confessed 
in humility and contrition” that his paper had been “ de- 
ceived into publishing some very unworthy political gossip.” 
He goes on to tell how it happened: 


Among the base hangers-on at political headquarters such gos- 
sip is common enough, but no attention is paid to it. These state- 
ments came from no hanger-on, but from a member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Had they apparently been made in 
good faith the making of them might have been attributed to mere 
verdancy—new and uncouth figures always come to the fore in 
every campaign. But as the observations in question were plainly 
malicious and uttered with the intent to serve a purpose not 
avowed, the theory of ingenuous candor falls to the ground. 

We hope we shall not have occasion to refer to further exhibi- 
tions of such tactics in that quarter. ‘ 


This is lame enough to satisfy the Judge’s worst enemy. 
What does the man mean, anyhow? Had the statements been 
made “apparently in good faith,” they might have been at- 
tributed to mere foolishness; but since they were “ plainly 
malicious,” no room is left for “ingenuous candor.” So don’t 
let it happen again! That is the substance of this frank, 
logical, and enlightening explanation. We sadly confess our 
own inability to make head or tail of it. What we should 
like to know and what the public is entitled to know from the 
New York Times is the name of the member of the Demo- 
eratie committee who made this assertion, and, did he speak 
the truth? 


Relief might be brought to the minds of some citizens by 
the ante-election assurance that no matter how the votes go 
Mr. D. B. Hitt will not become Secretary of State. This 
relief cannot be afforded them. On the other hand, no positive 
preelection assurance will or can be given that under no 
circumstances will Colonel RooseveLt act as his own Secre- 
tary of State. A certain measure of uncertainty is insepara- 
ble from the conduct of affairs. Whomever we vote for, some 
chances must be taken. 


Bourke Cockran is still for Parker. 


The Judge has a coat of arms. A Brooklyn girl who 
thought she might be related found out by writing to him 
and sending him her picture. In reply, after expressing 
thanks for the photograph, the Judge wrote: “The first of 
my line in America, so far as I have been able to trace, was 
Joun Parker, who married O1ive Tempie, at Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1750. You may be able to tell if there 
is any connection between vour Parkers and mine from the 
coat of arms, which shows three stags and a chevron charged 
with a trefoil slipped.” The Colonel can trace his Dutch 
ancestry much further back than this; he has a coat of arms, 
too, although he is not wearing it just now. But the Parkers 
are good, sturdy folk. We have known a good many of them 
and cannot recall one who has given the family cause for 
blushing. There is no Scotch or Irish in them; they are 
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English undiluted, and descend from a Norman who esme 
over with WILLIAM, and located at what is now known as 
Plymouth. The Parkers who stayed at home or scattered to 
the north, like their cousins over here, never did any very 
great things, but they seem always to have behaved th:m- 
selves and kept faith. How about that coat of arms, thou)? 
It sounds a trifle aristocratic from one who is standing on 
a platform which vehemently demands “a return to Jefifer- 
sonian simplicity in mode of living.” 


“Claim everything,” says Tom, taking off his coat; “ Admit 
naething,” admonishes Grorce Brucr, adjusting his eye- 
glasses. So the good work goes on. 


The Tribune is like the leopard. We dare say it would 
change if it could, but it can’t. Listen to this from a letter to 
Editor Rein printed approvingly: 

It may be good Republican politics to speak of Judge Parker 
as a brave, honestly upright, and high-principled man. That means, 
however, that an honest, high-principled man consents to reap the 
fruits of an, as yet, disavowed, dishonest, and low-principled deed. 

In its very beginning Judge ParKker’s candidacy is stained, 
through and through, with the leprosy of deceit. Z. Y. 

Pittsfield, Mass., August 2, 1904. 


Strong language this—vigorous thought! What on earth is 
the “as yet, disavowed, dishonest, and low-principled deed ”? 
And pray, who is the leper practising deceit upon everybody 
except Mr. Z. Y. of Pittsfield, Mass.? There ought really 
to be a special ward set aside in the Home for Incurables 
for the Z. Y. family, and an inclosure, at least, for editors 
who print such rubbish. 


“Now plain Atton B. Parker,” is the head-line over the 
newspaper account of the candidate’s resignation as Chief 
Judge. Technically, perhaps, true, but in a broad sense far 
from it. He will always be “the Judge,” and he is anything 
but plain. In point of fact, so far as looks go, he is much 
handsomer than the Colonel. 


We give it up. Harper’s WEEKLY surely has the Courier-Journal 
dead-to-rights. 


So speaks Marse Henry. 


The Washington Post suggests that the average domestic 
trouble pales by comparison with the spectacle of Senator 
Evkrns’s effort to be a good West Virginia Republican and 
a good son-in-law at the same time. This is not the first time 
in the recent political history of the State when Mr.’ Evkins 
has found himself in Desdemona’s predicament, “ confessing 
a divided duty.” Close and cynical observers of preceding col- 
lisions between sentiments in the Senator’s breast have come 
to the conclusion that his Roman virtue is more than a match 
for his family affections. It happened not very long ago 
that a Representative was to be chosen from a certain Con- 
gress district, and ex-Senator Davis’s sympathies were strong- 
ly enlisted on behalf of the Democratic nominee. All his in- 
fluence was exerted on his favorite’s behalf, and during one 
forenoon he convinced himself that he had captured all the 
working-men voters of a given locality by strong personal 
appeals. In the afternoon of the same day, however, Senator 
ELkrNs visited the place, and had a confidential, heart-to-heart 
talk with the same close-figuring citizens whom his father-in- 
law believed to have “corralled.” So it came to pass that, 
to the bewilderment of ex-Senator Davis, his young friend 
found himself “snowed under ” when the ballots were counted 
in that locality. 


There is no doubt, however, that ex-Senator Davis 
would this year have had a walk-over for the Governor- 
ship, had he not accepted a nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, because it was settled that the Republican party would 
not put forward a competitor. How absolute is his control 
of the Democratie party in his State was demonstrated at 
Parkersburg on August 4, when, at his request, the Demo- 
cratic State convention rejected by 887 to 87 votes a proposal 
to insert a “white supremacy” plank in the State platform. 
If Mr. Davis had been running for Governor, the plank would 
have been approved by a unanimous vote, but he and his 
friends had the good sense to recognize that such a declara- 
tion would be, to say the least, inopportune, from the view- 
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point of its possible effect on the prospects of the national 
ticket in pivotal States. The greatest menace to the ecommon- 
weal in West Virginia was proclaimed by the convention to 
be the debauchery of the ballot by means of “ repeating ” and 
of illegal voting, which, it is asserted, has been carried on 
systematically in many counties of the State by a ring of cor- 
rupt ofticials, State and Federal, and which has been ren- 
dered possible by the systematic importation of illegal negro 
voters. What the State needs, apparently, is a registration 


law. 


It was not, of course, technically necessary that the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency should resign the office of 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York before accepting the nomination of the St. Louis con- 
vention for the Presidency, because his fellow citizens of the 
Empire commonwealth do not vote for him directly next 
November, but for Presidential electors. There is no doubt, 
however, that had he availed himself of this quibble, he 
would have violated the spirit of the State statute, which 
forbids a member of the judiciary to run for any office 
except a judicial one. Not only was the resignation a right- 
ful act, but it was announced at the right time. Had the 
announcement been made earlier, it would have been impos- 
sible for Judge Parker to leave office with a clean docket. 
A conception of the volume of business which had to be 
disposed of may be formed when we note that at the very 
short midsummer session of the Court of Appeals held in 
Albany on August 5, no fewer than sixty-two decisions were 
handed down. Only two had to be left over, because the 
judges who were to write the opinions are in Europe. The 
most cordial cooperation on the part of his colleagues was 
needed in order to make it possible for Judge PARKER to 
leave the bench with a clear conscience. We may mark in 
passing the fact that of the sixty-six cases decided, Judge 
Parker was in the minority as to none of any importance. 
At the hour when we write, it is unknown who will be appoint- 
ed Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals ad interim by Gov- 
ernor ODELL. 

Tle is likely to designate a Republican. If Judge Parker 
had postponed his resignation three days longer, Governor 
ODELL’s appointee would have kept his place upon the bench 
for a year and nearly five months. As it is, he will only serve 
until January 1, 1905, when he will be superseded by the 
Chief Judge to be elected in November next. With reference 
to that election, we hope that publie opinion will pronounce 
itself overwhelmingly in favor of the non-partisan movement 
started by many influential members of the New York bar. 
The proposal is that both of the great political parties shall 
nominate for the Chief Judgeship of the Court of Appeals 
Epcar M. Cut.en, of Brooklyn, now Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and for the Associate Judgeship of the Court of Ap- 
peals, which will become vacant on December 31, Justice 
Witutiam E. Werner, of Rochester. Justice CuLLEN has been 
all his life a Democrat, and Justice WERNER is-a Republican. 
There is no doubt that both of the judges named are able and 
conscientious interpreters of the law. It is certain that Judge 
Parker, in the event of his failure to be chosen President, 
would have been renominated for Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals in November, 1905, had he postponed his resigna- 
tion for three days, because in that case, as we have said, 
there could have been no election to fill the vacancy this year, 
and Governor OpeLt’s appointee would have held over until 
January 1, 1906. In view of possible contingencies, some 
astute politicians would have taken care to keep a second 
string to their bow. The fact that Judge Parker did not 
again awakens the reflection that Mr. Farrsanks has not yet 
resigned his position as Senator from Indiana. 


We hope the report will prove well founded that our State 
Department has determined to protest against the decision 
of the Russian prize-court at Vladivostok in the matter of 
that part of the eargo of the neutral steamer Arabia which 
Was consigned by American shippers to private merchants 
wa Japan. The Arabia, it will be remembered, at the time 
of her seizure by a Russian cruiser, was carrying one hundred 
thousand barrels of flour from Portland, Oregon, to Yoko- 
hama. After an examination of her papers, the prize-court 
came to the eonelusion that the vessel should be liberated, 
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together with so much of the flour as was consigned to a 
neutral port—Hongkong. On the other hand, it pronounced 
“good prize” and, accordingly, confiscated 59,000 poods of 
flour—a pood is about thirty-six pounds—which was destined 
for Japan, and all the railway material on board the Arabia. 
It is said to have been proved that the railway material, 
although primarily to be landed at a Japanese port, was to 
be transshipped thence to Chemulpo, and was to be used 
in the construction of the military railway now in process 
of construction by the Japanese authorities between Seoul 
and the Yalu River. It will scarcely be denied that the 
railway material, if purchased for the account of the Japanese 
government, was contraband of war. It is the treatment of 
the American flour by the prize-court which, unless we should 
resent it promptly and firmly, might have consequences of 
tremendous import. Without going back any further than 
the last six years, we may recall the fact that our government, 
in our own contest with Spain, and, again, during the South- 
African war, propounded the principle that food conveyed 
under a neutral flag to an unblockaded belligerent port can- 
not be regarded as contraband, unless it is consigned directly 
to a belligerent military or naval force. It is, of course, 
theoretically possible, if not probable, that, after food thus 
conveyed should be landed, it would eventually be employed 
for military purposes, but our government has held that a 
belligerent cruiser cannot go beyond a neutral vessel’s mani- 
fest, and that if food products entered thereon are consigned 
to private merchants, they must be exempt from capture. 


It is easy to see why Russia on the one hand, and the 
United States and Great Britain on the other, would be im- 
pelled by their respective interests to take different views 
of the subject. Russia, in normal years, is not only self- 
nourishing, but a large exporter of food staples. She has, 
therefore, nothing to lose and much to gain by insisting that 
all food transported in neutral vessels to belligerent ports 
should be dealt with as contraband of war. It is equally 
obvious that if England, the principal consumer of our sur- 
plus food products, should become involved in war with a 
Continental coalition, American producers would be keenly 
interested in the enforcement of the view that food sent by 
a neutral to a belligerent should be exempt from seizure, 
unless consigned directly to the belligerent government. 
Great Britain is even more vitally concerned in securing the 
establishment of such a rule of international law, for she is 
dependent on foreign countries for more than half of her food- 
supply, and in the event of war with two or more Continentai 
maritime powers, could literally be starved, if the principle 
asserted by the Vladivostok prize-court, in the case of the 
American flour shipped on the Arabia from Portland, Ore- 
gon, to Yokohama, should meet with general acceptance. 


On August 1, by a decision of the House of Lords, the 
highest court of appeal in Great Britain, about twenty-nine 
obscure ministers and congregations, mostly Gaelic-speaking 
Highlanders, were declared to be the legal owners of the prop- 
erty of the Free Kirk of Scotland. The value of this property 
is reported to be about sixty million dollars, of which fifty- 
five millions is in churches, colleges, and manses, and the 
rest in money, or income-producing investments. Another 
report says twenty millions; but all this property, whatever 
there is of it, has been accumulated by the Free Kirk since it 
left the Established Church in 1843, on a question of patron- 
age and authority, and chose to become self-supporting. 
There was another independent Presbyterian body in Scot- 
land—the United Presbyterians. With this body the Free 
Kirk determined to combine in 1900, and did combine, forming 
the United Free Church of Scotland. But the twenty-nine 
obscure Free Kirk congregations were opposed to the union, 
and declared that as the only true Free-Kirkers they would 
bring suit for the Free Kirk property. No one dreamed that 
they could succeed, but now, on appeal from the Scottish 
courts, they have won their case. The decision affects eleven 
hundred ministers. To say that there is consternation from 
end to end of Scotland is to put it mildly. 


Sixty years ago the Free Kirk ministers walked out of their 
manses and churches under the leadership of Dr. CHALMERS, 
gave up their livings, and exchanged the assured support of 
the Establishment for such doubtful maintenance as their 





























































































































sympathizing congregations might provide. It was a move- 
ment the heroism of which is still a tale that Scotland is 
proud to tell. Now their successors find themselves again 
bereft of houses of worship, income, and shelter by a stun- 
ning legal decision which is absurd in equity, however good in 
law. What will follow cannot be predicted. The only legal 
remedy for the Free Kirk’s plight is an act of Parliament. 
A compromise with the twenty-nine Ilighland kirks is theo- 
retically possible, but the victors having won on a question 
of creed and conscience after a hard fight, are likely to hang 
on stubbornly to the spoils. There is said to be no prospect 
of help from Parliament before it adjourns, and meanwhile 
since the day of the decision every Free Kirk treasurer has 
been restrained by injunctions from paying out money for 
church purposes. The Free Kirk may reasonably see in all 
this evidence of the special solicitude of Providence that its 
spiritual upliftings shall not be clogged by material hindrances, 
but the chances are that it will try hard to get back its prop- 
erty. Some immediate solace it may find in the quickened 
spirits of its ministers. There will be great sermons, born of 
atHiction, and the Scotch appreciate sermons. 


In spite of the Eastern war and the strikes and the candi- 
dates, the first week in August was rather a slack time for 
news, and Bishop Porrrr dealt kindly with the newspapers 
when he came down from Cooperstown and made a speech at 
the opening of the Subway Tavern. It has made an immense 
seandal that a bishop should appear at the opening of a saloon 
where liquor, undisguised and unabashed, is to be sold, and the 
resulting denunciations, approbations, and discussions have 
filled the local papers and spread far and wide through the land. 
Did the Bishop do right? He did what he thought was right, 
which is as near as any of us usually comes. Whether he did 
wisely is a harder question. Mr. JouNson, the inventor of the 
ethical tavern, says in a letter to the Sun: “I am not pleased 
that the notoriety which has befallen us has inereased our 
sales so largely. I would have preferred that the experiment 
be given a chance without the visits of the curious.” It was 
the presence of the Bishop that gave the new tavern most 
of this notoriety, which Mr. JouNnson regrets, and invited the 
visits of the curious. But of course Bishop Potrrer knew 
that his action would make a stir, and thought the stir worth 
making. He took a definite and conspicuous stand on one side 
of an important and much-mooted question. 


Incidentally he rebuked the opinions that have resulted 
in the suppression of the army canteen. “If you place the 
saloon under the ban,” said the Bishop at the opening, “ you 
would make one of the most tragic, or comic, failures in his- 
tory. Are you going to make the saloon and what it stands 
for so excruciatingly bad that a man cannot go into it with- 
out losing his self-respect? The temperance question is as 
far from solution now as it was twenty years ago, with the 
addition that false methods have bred a large amount of 
hypocrisy.” Ilis purpose, then, at the opening of the new 
tavern, was not to give encouragement and approval to drink- 
ers, but to rebuke hypocrisy, and record his conviction that 
since men are going to drink, and there must be drinking- 
places in great cities, it is far better that the drinking should 
be done in decent, reputable places than in dives. That 
is precisely the position that has been taken by the defenders 
of the army canteen, and it is sound. Of course the new 
tavern could have been opened without the Bishop’s presence 
and could have gone its way. He could have avoided all the 
row, saved Bishop Nicioison’s blushes, and escaped a huge 
amount of exeeration. But he is a bold man, and a man of 
affairs as well as of religion, and does not mind rows—except 
church rows—if he thinks one is needed. Church rows he tries 
to avoid, since most of them arise from the desire of one 
party to put shackles on another. 

Judge Cornett of New York has been so profusely charged 
with advocating a shotgun policy with unruly automobilists 
that he has thought proper to explain what basis there is 
for supposing he held the views attributed to him. He says 
it is true that one day, seeing an automobile dash wildly 
through Thirty-fourth Street, driving cabs up on to the side- 
walk and pedestrians to the stoops of houses, he said, un- 
officially, to a bieyele policeman, “If the automobilist had 
run over any of these people, I should not have blamed them 
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very much if they had shot at him.” The judge is a judge, 
and it was doubtless indisereet of him to talk about checking 
or punishing automobilists except by due process of law. Of 
course the habit of shooting at automobilists would never (jo, 
for prompt and accurate discrimination would rarely be pos- 
sible, and the chances are that when an automobilist was 
bagged it would be the wrong one. Practically it is much 
more dangerous for the shooter to shoot at a culpable auto- 
mobilist than to endure his aggression and let him go. But 
the aggressive and reckless automobilist is an enemy of socicty, 
When contrary to law and right he runs down or imperils 
the life of an innocent citizen, he ought not to get away un- 
seathed. He commits an assault, and if an assault with an 
automobile is not an assault with a deadly weapon, what is? 
Theoretically any way. of stopping an automobilist who is 
running amuck is excusable. Practically, of course, it is ex- 
ceedingly unwise to shoot. 

At Fort Sheridan, near Chicago, six non-commissioned 
officers have been reduced to the ranks for running what is 
technically known as “a blind pig,” or unlawful canteen. 
When the men grumbled that they were doing no more than 
the commissioned officers did, Colonel WHITEHALL, it seems, 
disclosed with some emphasis that what was meet for officers 
in the post club-house was not necessarily proper for privates 
in quarters. The papers say that he said: “ To put the private 
on the same footing as the commissioned officer would be 
ruinous to discipline. We must have caste in the army just 
as there is caste in outside society. We have the same class 
distinctions, and without them we could have no discipline.” 


Colonel WHITEHALL’s sentiments are sound enough, but if 
he was quoted accurately, he was not fortunate in his method 
of expressing them. Military law gives officers privileges 
which privates do not share. It creates an artificial caste 
for military purposes, though whether it formally gives officers 
larger liquor privileges than it gives to privates is arguable. 
But in outside society American law recognizes no caste and 
no class distinctions. One man is as good as another, and no 
better, except in so far as he can make himself superior to 
some of his fellows by obtaining superior qualifications. There 
is no definite artificial barrier between classes in general 
society, as there is between officer and private in military 
society. Superiority in fortune, in breeding, in education, 
in character, raises men above their mates. There are plenty 
of superior people, and their children are apt in their turn 
to inherit their advantages, but that does not constitute 
caste. There are no rigid divisions between folks in this 
country. Inecessantly the Ins are going out and the Outs 
are coming in. Incessantly society is dying at the top and 
being replenished from the bottom. There is no caste in 
American society. Money, character, and brains are at the 
bottom of all our social inequalities. 


The fashionable hotels and restaurants of New York are 
pleasant places for people who can afford to use them. They 
are luxurious and brilliant. A contemporary newspaper writer 
suggests that they are beating the clubs as places of resort. 
They have the best food and drink in the market and now- 
adays they seem to have the liveliest society. They don’t 
exclude women; that is their chief advantage. Women are 
very decorative. Men like to dine with them, and if not with 
them, at least within sight of them. The show of women at 
one of the great New York restaurants of an evening in sum- 
mer is almost worth the price of admission. The commentator 
whose suggestion we have noted recalls that the oldest clubs 
began as taverns and presently excluded the public, but now, 
he thinks, “the open inn is recovering its importance with 
us.” That may well be, for another defect of the New York 
clubs, besides that they exclude women, is that they exclude 
too many men that men who use them want to see. No club 
(nor any three clubs in New York) includes all or nearly all 
the men whom the average grown-up man in New York wants 
to stand a chance of meeting. But at the big restaurants there 
is a chance of meeting all the world. So long as a club 
merely keeps out people you don’t want to meet, it is advan- 
tageous. When it keeps out four-fifths of the people you 
do want to meet, its advantages as a social centre begin to he 
debatable, though it may still be very valuable as a place 0! 
rest and seclusion, a second home, 
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Judge Parker’s Speech of Acceptance 


Ir was a difficult task to which Chief-Judge ALTON Brooks 
parker addressed himself on Wednesday, August 10, in the speech 
whereby he signified his acceptance of the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency. It was difficult because, in his message to 
the convention, he had objected to only a single feature of the 
Democratic platform. Was it to be inferred that he gave an un- 
qualified endorsement to every part of the platform of which he 
did not avow disapproval in advance? If such an inference were 
to prove warranted, he could hardly hope to commend himself 
to those conservative Democrats and independents who hold that 
the St. Louis platform, as manipulated by Mr. Bryan, and ulti- 
mately reported by the Committee on Resolutions, was objection- 
able, not only by reason of its silence concerning the gold stand- 
ard, but in many other particulars. Let us say at once that 
Judve PARKER, in his speech of acceptance, has practically con- 
structed his own platform, notwithstanding the fact that, in words 
which we cannot but deem perfunctory, he has described the plat- 
form framed at St. Louis as “admirable.” It is true that he 
enumerates specific grounds for admiration, but impartial persons 
are likely to find more justification for his approval in his per- 
sonal interpretation of the spirit of the document than in any of 
the citations made from the letter of the text. As expounded by 
the Democratic nominee, the programme to which he pledges ad- 
herence is much more detinite and satisfactory than the inco- 
herent farrago of professions put forward at St. Louis. While 
what he says about the trusts will certainly seem not aggressive 
enough to suit those rabid enemies of capital, who, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, are converts to socialistic doctrines, there 
is nothing equivocal in Judge Parker's declarations touching the 
imperative duty of each of the three departments of government to 
respect the limits traced for it by the Constitution; touching the 
right of every citizen, including the non-union workman, to live 
and labor where he will, and to pursue any lawful trade or busi- 
ness; touching the urgent need of tariff revision and touching the 
vital importance to American citizens themselves and to their pos- 
terity of renouncing openly and definitely any intention of exer- 
cising permanent rule, no matter how enlightened and beneficent, 
over the inhabitants of the Philippines. 

It is obvious that Chief-Judge Parker has in view certain acts 
of the present Chief Magistrate—such as the interposition in the 
anthracite-coal strike, the assumption of the existence of a con- 
structive recess between two immediately consecutive sessions of 
Congress, the establishment by Executive fiat of an age-limit of 
physical and mental disability, and the notification lately: given 
to Latin-American republics that, if they wish to escape inter- 
vention on the part of the United States, they must pay the debts 
incurred to foreigners, including those arising out of contract— 
when he points out that, occasionally, “because the limitations 
placed upon the departments of government by the Constitution 
are disregarded by officials desiring to accomplish that which 
to them seems good, whether the power exists in them or not, it 
becomes desirable to call attention to the fact that the people, 
in whom all power resides, have seen fit, through the medium of 
the Constitution, to limit the governmental powers conferred, and 
to say to departments created by it, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.’ ”” With this sentence, which is plainly levelled against 
the exhibition of a self-willed and arbitrary, as distinguished from 
a judicial, temperament, may be coupled the reprobation of the 
spirit of militarism which of late has gained ground in this coun- 
try. It is not disputed, in the speech of acceptance, that such 
armament, military and naval, as may be needed for the security 
of the republic, and the protection of the rights of its citizens, at 
home and abroad, should be maintained. Any other course is re- 
pelled as “false economy.” At the same time the Democratic 
nominee protests against the feeling, which, to his eye, is now too 
prevalent, “that, by reason of the commanding position we have 
assumed in the world, we must take part in the disputes and broils 
of foreign countries; and that, because we have grown great, we 
should intervene in every important question that arises in other 
parts of the world.” Judge PARKER denies that our government 
was “created for a career of political or civilizing evangelization 
in foreign countries or .among alien races,” and it is his convic- 
tion that “the most efficient work we can do in uplifting the peo- 
ple of other countries is by the presentation of a happy, prosper- 
ous, self-governing nation as an ideal to be emulated, a model to 
be followed.” He repudiates, too, the notion that either physical 
courage or patriotism is impaired when citizens are generally oc- 
cupied in the arts of peace, and when no large military armaments 
are kept up. Such was the situation of the United States—with 
the exception of the brief and small war with Mexico—during 
the half-century preceding the civil war, but those who imagine 
that the nation must have grown effeminate during that period are 
Mvited by Judge ParKER to read the casualty rolls of the armies 
on cither side at Shiloh, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Gettys- 
burg, at Stone River and Chickamauga. The heroic deeds wrought 
in the civil war were prompted by devotion to the country, and not 
by the sedulous cultivation of a bellicose spirit. 
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With regard to the tariff the Democratic nominee speaks with 
moderation and sobriety. He invites the voters who desire tariff 
revision to consider whether, judged by the record of performance, 
rather than by that of promise, cn the part of the Republican 
party in the past, it is not probable that, in the event of that 
party’s success, its attitude toward the tariff would be so shaped 
as to gratify those interests which are opposed to any change 
whatever. As it is an unquestionable fact that, with absolute 
control of both the legislative and executive departments since 
March 4, 1897, the Republicans have made neither any reduction, 
nor any attempt at reduction, in tariff duties, it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that a future Congress, in which that party 
shall have a majority, will carry out no revision of the tariff 
downward. 

Judge PARKER at the same time acknowledges that the 
Democracy cannot hope to secure a majority of the Senate during 
the next four years, and, therefore, will be unable to secure 
any modification of the tariff, except with the help of some 
Republican members of that body. So firm is he, however, in the 
belief that the demand of the people for a reform of the tariff is 
just, that he indulges the hope that, should a Democratic House 
of Representatives and a Democratic Executive be chosen by the 
people, even a Republican Senate may heed the warning, and con- 
sent to give at least some measure of'relief. To the end that the 
hope may be fulfilled, Judge PARKER proposes an innovation of cap- 
ital importance, an innovation calculated to disarm much of the 
resistance usually offered by manufacturers to tariff changes. He 
emphasizes the expediency of inserting in any project of tariff re- 
vision a stipulation that such a reasonable period shall intervene, 
between the date of the enactment of the statute making a re- 
vision and the date of its enforcement, as shall be deemed suffi- 
cient to enable the industry or business affected by such revision 
to adjust itself to the changes and new conditions imposed. We 
do not hesitate to say that this proposal, though novel, is, on the 
face of it, so wise that it ought to be printed in letters of gold. 
There is not an intelligent manufacturer or business man who will 
not acclaim the suggestion of a method by which, manifestly, 
tariff reform can be reconciled with industrial and _ financial 
stability. 

The section of the speech of acceptance that deals with the 
“trusts” will, undoubtedly, be eyed with suspicion by that wing 
of the Democracy which regards Mr. WiLtt1AM J. BRYAN as a 
prophet. What the Bryanites want is additional Federal legisla- 
tion of a drastic kind against all combinations of capital which, 
conceivably, may acquire monopolies, and the inexorable enforce- 
ment of all existing and future statutes. Judge PARKER expresses 
a grave doubt whether any Federal statutes are needed to avert 
or suppress combinations in restraint of competition. He ex- 
presses the opinion that the common law—as developed by the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court, of the New York 
Court of Appeals, and of the courts of last resort in many other 
States—affords a complete legal remedy against monopoly. The 
fact, if it be a fact, that monopolies have multiplied in number and 
increased in power, is attributed, not to the failure of the courts 
to apply the law, when properly moved thereto by administrative 
officials or private individuals, but to the failure of officials charged 
with the duty of enforcing the law to take the necessary pro- 
cedure to procure the judgments of courts having appropriate 
jurisdiction, coupled with the fact that the legislative departments 
of some State governments, as well as Congress, have by legis- 
lation encouraged the propagation of monopolistic combina- 
tions. 

What is needed, in the judgment of the Democratic nominee—in 
addition to a reasonable revision of the tariff—is, not so much, 
other and different laws, as officials having both the disposition 
and the courage to enforce existing laws. We repeat that Judge 
PARKER’S view of the adequacy of the common law for the con- 
trol and coercion of trusts is likely to cost him the votes of a 
good many Bryanites. He deserves all the more credit for facing 
unflinchingly what he must foresee may be the consequences of 
truth-telling. 

One of the most notable paragraphs in the speech of acceptance 
—is that in which Judge PARKER announces not merely that, if 
chosen Chief Magistrate, he will not be a candidate for reelection 
—Mr. CLEVELAND said that in 1884—but that he will not accept 
a renomination. He disclaims any intention, in making this decla- 
ration, of criticising any President, from WaAsHINGTON down to 
RoosEVELT, who has either held the office for two terms, or sought 
to succeed himself. On the contrary, he acknowledges that strong 
arguments may be advanced in support of the reelection of a 
President. It is, nevertheless, Judge PARKER’S deliberate and irrev- 
ocable judgment that “the interests of this country are now so 
vast, and the questions presented are frequently of such overpow- 
ering magnitude to the people, that it is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of a befitting attitude before the people, not only that the 
Chief Magistrate should be independent, but that that independence 
should be known of all men.” 

To sum up the purport of the letter of acceptance in a sentence, 
we repeat that the Democratic nominee has by no means 
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strengthened himself with the Bryanite wing of his party, but 
he has indicated precisely the sort of President he will make, 


if elected. 





The Last Days of the Session in England 


NoTHING more remarkable has been seen in a long time, in Eng- 
lish Parliamentary life, than the infusion of vigor which is mark- 
ing the last days of the session. Mr. BALFour is gently but firm- 
ly asserting himself, and it is becoming evident to all parties that 
his influence in the House of Commons is as great as ever, perhaps 
even greater. He continues to govern by sheer sweetness and 
light, as Marrnew ArNoLp would have said, or by the innate 
vift of the governing class, as we have already expressed it. His 
majority is hardening and growing steadier with every week, in 
spite of the tropical weather, which tempts so many members out 
of town and away to the moors. In nearly every important di- 
vision, for the last week or two, Mr. BALFour has had a majority 
of from seventy to eighty, all adverse by-elections to the contrary 
notwithstanding. At this rate, should every election go against 
him, he will still have a werking majority three years hence, a 
sufficiently remarkable political phenomenon. 

The importance of all this lies, of course, in its bearing on the 
great question: to dissolve or not to dissolve. If Mr. BALrour 
feels his position firm and solid, if he has a good working majority, 
there is no reason in the world why he should not continue to 
hold the reins of power, at least until February next, when Parlia- 
ment again meets. He will be able to do as he pleases, as soon as 
the session is over, unhaunted by fears of adverse divisions or 
Parliamentary schisms. The whole power is in the hands of 
the ministry, between two sessions, and Mr. Batrour has shown 
that, whatever may be said as to his fiscal and economic theories, 
at least he can use power to admirable purpose in the daily con- 
duct of the empire. 

The last days of the session have been remarkable for a clearer 
expression of his views by the Premier than he has hitherto deemed 
it opportune to give. “I am a free-trader!” he has declared; 
“though I do not accept all the definitions of free trade put for- 
ward by the opposition.” Even more important is his sound and 
far-reaching criticism of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’sS views on certain ap- 
plications of the fiscal question. “ Mr. CHAMBERLATN thinks,” says 
Mr. BALrour, “that the imperial zollverein, as ie calls it, is a 
simple and natural arrangement. He thinks that to take the colo- 
nies into our confidence on foreign affairs is quite a simple opera- 
‘tion. But it is quite difficult enough for any government to take 
even the House of Commons into its confidence on foreign affairs; 
how, then, could we possibly carry out my honorable friend's sug- 
gestion as to taking the colonies into our confidence? Whether in 
time some great constitutional inventor will find a method of 
having a representative institution dealing with the affairs of the 
empire, I do not know, but I have never expressed a doubt that it 
is our business to find out what the colonies can give, and what we 
can give, what they want, and what we want.” 

This is sound, practical sense, admirably and lucidly worded, 
and shows that while Mr. BALFour’s theories lack the rigidity of 
a mathematical theorem, or, perhaps, just because they lack that 
rigidity, his instinct is sound and sane, and may be trusted to 
reach a wise and workable conclusion. 

This was Mr. BALFour’s reply to a very strong appeal from Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN to dissolve Parliament and let the electorate speak 
its mind on the great fiscal issue. “In my opinion,” Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN has said, “this policy is ready to be submitted to the 
people of this country. I do not say it would be accepted at once 
by a people accustomed for sixty years to another policy, but that 
it will be accepted eventually, I am as certain as that I stand here. 
And the sooner it is submitted to the country, the sooner that 
consummation will come. If it is legitimate to make a reciprocal 
arrangement with a foreign country, why, in Heaven's name, is 
it not proper with your own kinsfolk?” 

Speaking a few days ago at Welbeck Abbey, the home of the 
Duke of Portland, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN outlined the definitive form 
of his policy, returning to the original lines he laid down at the 
outset, and banishing every shred of concession, whether to his 
friend the Premier or to the more convinced free-traders, like the 
Duke of Devonshire. He came out clear and distinct for a tax 
on food; a tax of five shillings a quarter on wheat; a tax on 
flour, so high as to be prohibitive, and to put the grinding of the 
nation’s bread wholly in the hands of English millers; a tax on 
meat, on eggs, on butter, and every form of food, practically, ex- 
cept maize, which hardly enters at all into the diet of any class 
in England. From this extreme position Mr. CHAMBERLAIN evi- 
dently does not intend to recede; and if by-elections have any 
meaning at all it is precisely this policy which the British 
electorate will have nothing to do with on any terms. Here is a 
contrast, sufficiently marked, with the sweet reasonableness and 
patience of the Premier, and it is on this policy that Mr. Cyam- 
BERLAIN wishes his honorable friend to go to the country, an in- 


vitation which his honorable friend has no intention of accepiing, 
The breach is, therefore, much wider than it was in the begin ‘ing 
of the session, when Mr. BALFourR and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN were al- 
most at one on the expediency of a protective tariff. Mr. Cnawirr. 
LAIN is unwilling to wait, because he cannot very well affor: to 
wait. If Parliament were dissolved at once, the Liberals would 
probably have a majority sufficient to enable them to hold to- 
gether for two or three years at least, and only after that could 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S turn possibly come. But by that time he will 
be seventy-two, hardly an age at which one could begin a new 
epoch of imperial statesmanship. Mr. BALFour, who is only fifty- 
six, can afford to go slow, but Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is naturally ina 
hurry. 





A Loss to Literature 


Wittiam McLEeNNAN, of Montreal, who died in Vallambrosa, 
Italy, July 28, at the age of forty-eight, was not only, as Joun 
LESPERANCE has said, “one of the most substantial contributors 
to Canadian literature,” but a distinguished writer of fiction. He 
is best known to American readers by his novels Spanish John and 
The Span o’ Life—the latter written in collaboration with Miss 
JEAN N. McILwraitu—published serially in HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
(1893 and 1898), with illustrations by the celebrated French 
artist, F. De Myrpacu. Spanish John dealt with the fortunes 
of the Scotch Pretender to the throne of .England. The Span o’ 
Life is a story of the French and Indian war, and ends with the 
capture of Quebec. Both novels were among the best historical 
romances of the latter part of the nineteenth century, more truth- 
ful that Scort’s, and equally forceful and picturesque whether por- 
traying court or camp life. In quite another vein, this author’s 
stories of old France, published earlier in HARrpPER’s under the 
caption “ As Told by His Grace,” were the best of their kind, and 
would not suffer by comparison with ALPHONSE DAUDET’s sketches 
in the same field. Mr. McLeNNAN was also the author of a num- 
ber of poems of rare lyrical excellence. 

He was emphatically a man of letters, a careful student of lit- 
erature as well as of history. To know him best one should have 
met him on a winter evening in his well-selected library and have 
chatted with him before the open fire, mostly listening, while he 
mingled with his talk about books humorous and characteristic 
anecdotes and descriptions of Canadian and European life. Those 
who met him thus, especially if they were admitted to his list 
of friends, know how much has passed with him away from 
earth. 

Those who have only known him by what he has written will ex- 
perience a keen regret that the career of one who promised so 
much has come to an end, after years of physical suffering, which 
he bore as bravely as STEVENSON and SyMonps. 





Repression 


It is reported that the brass bands of the country, which had 
prepared themselves to stimulate the Republican gatherings this 
fall with the strains of “ A Hot Time,” have been generally noti- 
fied that that tune will not be in favor, and that they must re- 
strict themselves to pieces more consonant with the present sub- 
dued and quiescent humor of the Republican caididate.—Daily 
paper. 


What’s that the band’s a-playing, GEORGE? 
The tune of Cuba free? 

It’s no safe time for bands to play 
“A Hot Time,” Grorcr, for me! 

I know it makes iny pulses jump, 
The best of tunes, I vow! 

But, oh, don’t let them play it, George! 
We're not in Cuba now! 


I’ve got to be a mummy, GEORGE, 
For ten long weeks and one, 

And never speak a strenuous word, 
And never touch a gun. 

And walk a chalk-line every day, 
And fold my hands, and wait. 

We've got to keep my shirt on, GEORGE, 
Until November eight! 


But Grorce, my GeorGE, it’s up-hill work. 
Go tell that band to quit! 

It’s hard enough without that tune 
For me to bear the bit! 

If they’ll come round election night, 
And things have gone our way, 

“A Hot Time”? Well, I guess so. George! 
That’s what the band shall play! 
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THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. ALTON B. PARKER 
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Finish of ihe Saratoga Handicap, “ Lord of the Vale” winning, “ Bad News” second 
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» first Race of the Meet—the Struggle in the Stretch, “ Mimosa,” on inside, leading 

















Finish of the Flash Stakes, won by “ Sysonby” by Sia Lengths 





SNAP-SHOTS OF SCENES AT THE OPENING OF THE RACING 
SEASON AT SARATOGA 


The racing season at Saratoga began on August 1, and will continue for twenty-sia days. One of the most important races 
during the meet is the Saratoga Handicap, run on the first day, which was won by “ Lord of the Vale,’ “The Picket, 
* Africander,” and “* Major Daingerfield” were among the great horses defeated by “ Lord of the Vale.” The most valuable 
race of the Eastern turf season, the Great Republic, for $50,000 stakes, was run on August 6, and won by “ Delhi” 

Photographs by Penfield 
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“Sysonby,” which James R. Keene pronounces the greatest Colt of the Century, and for which he Refused an Offer of $100,000 








Foxrhall Keene (at the Left), Edward L. Smith, and James R. Keene at the Saratoga Race-track 


VIEWS TAKEN DURING THE RACING SEASON AT SARATOGA 


isonby,” the winner of the Flash Stakes and the Saratoga Special, is considered by his owner, Mr. James R. Keene, 
Mr. Keene recently refused an offer of $100,000 for * Sysonby.” which is 


reatest’ two-year-old race-horse in the world. 
ysonby ” has never been beaten. Mr. Keene is also 


“7 more than was ever paid in America for a two-year-old colt. 
owner of “ Delhi,’ winner of the Great Republic Stakes. Some interesting steeplechase events have been run during the 
ing at Saratoga, among them the Ballston Cup, the Beverwyck, and the Saratoga Cup, but these races have not been 
cly satisfactory, owing to the fact that the best horses refused the hurdles in some of the most important events 
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By Julius 


HE college year was about to begin at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Recitations were to start on the following 
day. President Frederick Merrick, an aged man, who 
wore a beard under his chin like Horace Greeley, was 
seated at a table upon which lay an open book. Before 
him stood two boys, candidates for admission to the college and 
about to go through the solemn formality of ‘ matriculation.” 

Two lads more dissimilar in appearance could not have been 
found among the six hundred students, active and _ prospective. 
They were farmers’ boys from an adjoining county. Their fathers, 
who had driven nineteen miles along country roads to bring them 
to the town of Delaware, had parted with the boys in tears only 
a few minutes previous to their appearance before the college 
president. The youngsters had been raised on adjoining farms, 
had wrestled and romped together on the village green, had at- 
tended the same country school, and had come, literally hand in 
hand, to the nearest seat of learning to simultancously struggle 
for an education. 

The taller of the boys was addressed first by the president. 
Letters of introduction and references from his teacher were de- 
manded. They were produced. To pay for his tuition the candi- 
date offered scrip issued for ready funds when the institution 
was founded. It was a flimsy and crumpled bit of paper, but on 
its face were the words: “ Good for four years’ instruction at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University.” On the faith of that promise rested 
the hopes of the candidate: he hadn’t any other means. His 
answers were satisfactory, the scrip was acceptable, the farmer 
boy was motioned to a seat at the table, 2 pen was placed in his 
hand, and, with his tongue in the corner cf his mouth, he wrote, 
in bold but awkward characters: 

“Charles Warren Fairbanks, age fifteen, Unionville Centre, 
Union County, Ohio.” ; 

His companion, Ira Andrews, same age, same address, underwent 
similar catechising, signed the roll; and the two boys became mem- 
bers of the senior preparatory class. 

My only excuse for dwelling upon this scene is because I hap- 
pened to be present, as a sophomore, to vouch for a candidate for 
my native town. Years afterwards [I saw this same Fairbanks, 
grown to fame and wealth, take the oath as a Senator of the 
United States; but the pride that filled the boy’s heart and made 
radiant his sun-tanned face that September morning, 1867, far 
outshone the greater honor that came to the man of forty-four. 

Carrying their matriculation cards in their hands, these two 
“preps” from Unionville Centre walked to the white sulphur 
spring on the campus and, kneeling upon its brink, drank for the 
first time of the bubbling water. The spring was then, as now, the 
pride and glory of the town and college. 

On that occasion, likely as not, the strangers first heard a 
tale that never grows old at Delaware: How Professor Harris, 
afterward a bishop of the Methodist-Episcopal Church, was 
“ ducked ” by irreverent collegians. Harris, * Professor of Moral 
Philosophy ” (whatever that may be), was bombastic and arro- 
gant toward his pupils. He often humiliated them in the class- 
room, and they bore him no love. 

The pedagogue was inordinately fond of the spring-water. His 
passion exceeded the limit of temperance! He revelled in his 
thirst!) Amid the high grass near the spring, and hidden, as he 
believed, lay a board which the professor carried to the fountain 
and placed across its broad, stone bowl. Upon this wooden sup- 
port he would stretch himself and, with his face among the bub- 
bles, drink deeply. 

One dark night this board was sawed nearly through and re- 
placed. When the corpulent instructor, puffing and blowing, lay 
down next morning to enjoy his draught, he took a sulphur bath! 
For this mishap several students were expelled. 

I doubt if Fairbanks recognized the danger in which he would 
have stood had he been in college at the time of the Harris 
episode. Not that he was addicted to pranks; but he was a car- 
penter, had his kit of tools, and worked at his trade on Sat- 
urdays. Among that outfit were many saws. 

Unionville Centre, whence hailed the present Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President of the United States, is eighteen miles 
northwest of Columbus, and equally far from the college town of 
Delaware. The journey from his home was made by Fairbanks in 
a farm wagon. The village is no larger to-day than in the Sen- 
ator’s boyhood, when it consisted of three stores, a blacksmith’s 
shop, post-office, and less than a dozen dwelling-houses. The Fair- 
banks farm was on the north bank of Big Darby Creek, a feeder 
of the Scioto River. In the Senator's day log houses were numer- 
ous; he was born in one of them. 

Young Fairbanks was quartered at the college town in a small 
ground-floor room on the east side of Liberty Street, second door 
north of Spring. There he got his lessons, slept. and did his own 
cooking. The finances of his father did not absolutely necessitate 
such strict economy, but the son recognized the claims of other 
children in a large family, and wished to make the burden upon 
his parents as light as possible. He had learned the use of tools, 
because his father had been a wagonmaker before he was a 
farmer. The expenses of his first term in college, the Senator once 
told me, was less than fifty dollars! 

“Prep” Fairbanks grappled with the Latin language under 
Tutor Newton, a pale, anwmie young man, who had been grad- 
uated with high honors and rewarded after the manner of the 
school. It was easy to see that Newton was not long for this 
world; he must have contrasted his own frail physique with that 
of the sturdy stripling from Unionville Centre, fresh from the 
hay and wheat fields. The tutor died before Fairbanks left college. 


College Reminiscences of Senator Fairbanks 
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Chambers 


In those days, even in Western colleges, the classics 


: : ; Se Pe ; S were an 
enforced study. The only Wesleyan institution in Ohio hoasted 
the possession of Professor “ Syntax” Williams, whose local) 


reputation was that of the first Greek scholar in America Over 
the door of his class-room was the phrase, in Greek characters: 
MeAétn 70 mav—(Study is everything). The memoral|: pecul- 
iarity about Professor Williams was that he insisted upor trans. 
lations in the Greek ordo, The “ Anabasis,” for example, was 
rendered like this: “Of Darius and Parysatis became boys two. 
the, on the one hand, Artaxerxes; the, on the other hand. 
Cyrus.” ; 

Students under “ Old Syntax” thought his methods of instrye. 
tion very silly until they took up Greek prose composition: they 
they recognized the professor’s wisdom. Unconsciously, they had 

learned the order in which the words must stand, and only needed 
to dig them out of the dictionary. 

In addition to his other studies, the care of his room, and 
preparation of his meals, Fairbanks “ elected” German, which 
was a sophomore study, and entered the class under Professor 
Lacroix. The candidates for instruction in the modern languages 
were so few that one professor sufliced. 

The subject of this sketch was conscientiously religious, reg- 
war in his attendance at chapel and chureh; but he was fond 
of sports, and excelled in skating and swimming. Throuch the 
southern part of the college town of Delaware flows Olentangy 
Creek. A dam across this stream supplied power for a paper- 
mill, depth of water for a swimming-pool in summer, and area for 
a skating-pond in winter. The “ole swimmin’-hole” was half a 
mile above the mill, on a meadow bank and under a group of 
maples. The water was “over your head” at all seasons, owing 
to the stability of the dam’s masonry. 

During his freshman year young Fairbanks made himself. gen- 
erally known to the citizens of Delaware. He and his chum en- 
joyed the excitement of attending fires. The town owned two 
hand-engines, largely manned by student volunteers. Whenever 
the court-house bell was heard, the collegians would promptly 
turn out. An old flax-mill was a frequent offender, but its fires 
occurred in daytime. On one occasion, however, a serious con- 
flagration broke out at night in a closely settled district, and, 
when the foreman of the company did not appear, Fairbanks took 
command. The students, under his direction, put out the fire and 
rescued several women and children from burning houses. 

Near the close of his freshman year Fairbanks joined the 
Chrestomathian Literary Society. Joseph B. Foraker, who had 
been prominent as a student for three years, had left Wesleyan 
that fall (1868) for Cornell University. Being in the junior 
class it is doubtful if Foraker knew “ Prep” Fairbanks. 

If the Union County boy had won over the people of the town 
as a freshman, he captured the hearts of his college companions 
when he became a sophomore. The coup was made in this way: 

Two of the cleverest upper classmen were John R. Lock, of 
the Athenians, and Clinton Jones, of the Chrestomathians. Great 
rivalry existed between these two literary societies, and a contest 
was arranged. College politics prevented the selection of either 
Lock or Jones as speakers. When a “ mock programme ” made its 
appearance on the night of the affair it was traced to them, and 
the faculty suspended the two juniors. 

Fairbanks of ‘72 saw his opportunity and seized it. 

A students’ meeting had been called. To this Fairbanks went, 
and, hazarding official condemnation, made a_ stirring speech, 
criticising the faculty’s action as an infraction of the rights of 
American citizenship. He held that the “ mock scheme” did not 
contain anything scandalous or blasphemous, and, therefore, was 
not calculated to bring disrespect upon the university, its officers, 
or its students. He demonstrated its humor by reading portions 
of the printed matter: he proved its moderation by bantering and 
cajoling the men ridiculed until they disclaimed any feeling of 
annoyance or humiliation. The preparation of the “skit,” the 
speaker asserted, was merely an exercise of the right to criticise 
an exhibition arranged among the students, for their own edifica- 
tion and amusement. The faculty had no business to meddle in 
a literary controversy between two associations of collegians: to 
do so was usurpation of authority, which, if unchecked, might in- 
fect the whole body politic, subvert the rights of man, and over- 
turn the sacred Constitution of the land! He ‘“ viewed the ag: 
gression with alarm ’’—remember, Fairbanks was not trying to 
be humorous; he was gravely in earnest! 

Everybody in the chapel-room that night conceded that the 
sophomore had made “a rousing defence” of Lock and_ Jones; 
and ‘yet all agreed that Fairbanks would be sent home for crit- 
icising the action of the faculty. He would have been, if Dr. 
Merrick, an antediluvian in pedagogy, had had his way. ‘But 
that faculty contained two remarkably progressive members. ne 
was Dr. McCabe, who should have been in the United States Sen- 
ate instead of a college class-room; the other was Professor Whit- 
lock, who “ held down” the chair of advanced Latin. 

At a special meeting of the faculty, called next day, these Up 
to-date teachers took sides with Fairbanks. They spoke up. and 
declared that students should be encouraged to have opinions and 
to express them. 

Dr. McCabe's speech to the faculty brought tears to some eyes. 
for there existed a tone of human sympathy in his vocal chords 
that became vibrant when his heart was in his talk. He recalled. 
I am told, the fathers of the republic, who spoke without fear ol 
displeasing the King of England. 

John Lock and “ Clint ” Jones, and the new offender, Fairbanks. 
were summoned before the inquisition. ‘The sophomore, knowimz 
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HARPER’ 


that his bridges were gone behind him, repeated his address of 
the previous evening. It was more logically arranged, no doubt, 
for he had had time to put the points upon paper and memorize 
them. : ; 

The suspended men were reinstated, and after that hour the 
name of Fairbanks was on every tongue. He became the most 
popular man in the Ohio Wesleyan University, Members of the 
faculty who had condemned his course vied with one another in 
showing him consideration in the class-room and on the street. 
The secret fraternities “rushed” him,—the most aristocratic 


Will Mr. Chamberlain Carry 
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among those organizations gladly overlooking the fact that Fair- 
banks was the son of a poor farmer, making his own bed, cook- 
ing his own meals, and working at a carpenter’s bench to earn his 
way through school. He joined the Phi Gamma Delta, with which 
fraternity many of his earlier friends were affiliated, and of which 
society he is now the national president. 

Fairbanks wasn’t a phenomenon in his studies; but had there 
been a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at Wesleyan he would have at- 
tained it, as belonging to the first eight in his class. He was a 
Commencement orator. 


Home Rule? 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, August 3, 1904. 

T seems fairly certain that the Irish are about to become once 

more the masters of English polities. For a long while, ten 

years almost, it has been possible to more or less dismiss 

them from one’s political calculations. Since 1895 the Union- 

ist majority in the House of Commons has been large enough 
to outnumber the combined forces of Liberalism and Nationalism. 
The Irish party in consequence has been little but a party of 
protest and obstruction. Sometimes it has been more than that 
and sometimes less. During the Boer war it rose to heights of 
technical rebellion; during the debates on the Education Bill of 
1902 it sunk so low as to become almost a wing of the Unionist 
puty. The Irish Land Act of 1903 calmed it again into a state 
of unwonted acquiescence. But though it has scored one or two 
minor victories and been responsible for a considerable number 
of “scenes” in the House, though it has fought every measure 
to which it objected with all its old ingenuity, the Irish party, as 
a whole, has not been able to influence the course of events at 
all decisively. It has not been in that position which to a small 
party is the most desirable and effective of all positions—it has 
not been able to hold the balance of power. No English govern- 
ment since the collapse of Lord Rosebery’s ministry has been 
obliged to depend for its existence upon Irish votes. There has, 
therefore, been no opportunity for the “ deals” in which the Irish 
party excels, no chance of bartering its support in return for 
legislation that would square with Nationalist ideals, no hope of 
bringing to bear on ministerial councils a remorseless and de- 
terminating pressure. For the past decade the Irish Nationalists 
have been irregular auxiliaries to the regular Opposition. 

I need hardly say that the goal of Irish politics continues to be 
home rule, and that the attitude of the Nationalist M. P.’s towards 
the two great English parties is determined solely by the degree 
of their willingness to help Ireland towards that goal. The Irish 
entered on an alliance with the Liberals in the eighties, not in 
the least because they felt any sympathy for Liberal aims or 
principles, but because Mr. Gladstone was ready to champion the 
home-rule cause. That alliance could only endure so long as the 
Liberals remained faithful to the Gladstonian heritage. Every- 
body knows that they have long ago wearied of it, that some have 
definitely repudiated it, and that a consciousness of its political 
hopefulness has sunk deep into the minds of the rank and file. 
There is no possibility, even if the Liberals are returned to power 
at the next election, of a third home-rule bill being introduced 
into the House of Commons. That is recognized on all hands as 
axiomatic, and its recognition has naturally severed the old alliance 
between the Liberals and the Nationalists, and left the latter 
iree to transfer their allegiance to some other quarter. I wish 
again to emphasize the fact that from the Irish point of view 
there is no more reason why they should be working with the 
Liberals than with the Unionists, that as between those parties 
their actions are governed entirely by Irish considerations, and 
that, like capital in the United States, they have learned the 
value of perfect political impartiality. There are, indeed, several 
reasons why they should prefer to be in temporary alliance with 
the Unionists rather than with the Liberals. One is that Union- 
ism to-day is far more mellow and rational than it used to be. 
It has practically abandoned the poljey of coercion, and it has 
passed two momentous measures—the Irish Local Government 
Act and the Irish Land Purchase Act—that go at least part of 
the Way towards meeting [Irish aspirations. A second and greater 
reason is that the Unionist party controls the House of Lords. 
The fundamental trouble with the Trish-Liberal compact was that 
Its results could not be guaranteed. ‘The House of Lords always 
blocked the way. This is an obstacle which in the event of an 
Irish-Conservative alliance would at once disappear. The Upper 
House will pass any measure that has once received the ap- 
proval of the Conservative majority in the House of Commons. 
The Conservatives are thus always able to “deliver the goods.” 

So much for the general position. Let us now see how it is 
affected by the fiscal issue. There are in the House of Commons 
6/0 members. Of these 382 are Unionists, 204 are Liberals, and 
the Nationalists number 83—the Speaker of the House one may 
leave out of the discussion, as he is not supposed to have any 
poy —_ his seat is never contested. | Of the 382 Unionists some 
“ e known to favor either Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of food 
taxes and colonial preference or Mr. Balfour's policy of retalia- 
Hon: 30 have definitely broken away from the party and voted 
on the free-trade side; and about 120 have yet to commit them- 
selves definitely. On normal questions that have nothing to do 
With the fiseal issue the government majority is in the neigh- 
borhovd of 100 over the combined Liberal and Nationalist forces. 
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A full-dress debate on the fiscal question would probably give 
it a majority of between 40 and 50, assuming, as one may fairly 
do, that the Balfourites and the Chamberlainites supported one 
another. To give the Liberals and Nationalists a working majority 
over the protectionists in the next Parliament it would be neces- 
sary for them to capture at least 60 seats. To give the Liberals 
alone a clear plurality over protectionists and Nationalists com- 
bined nearly 110 constituencies will have to be stormed and taken. 
There is no doubt that the tide is flowing strongly in the Lib- 
eral direction or that the next general election will end in a free- 
trade victory. But it is extremely doubtful whether the victory 
will be so overwhelmingly decisive as to place the Liberals in a 
position of superiority over protectionists and Nationalists to- 
gether. It is far more probable that the Nationalists will again 
be holding the balance of power, and that neither free-traders nor 
protectionists will be able to take office without having come to 
some arrangement with them. 

Now there cannot be much doubt that the Nationalists are pro- 
tectionists. They represent an agricultural country that has suf- 
fered even more than England has suffered from free trade. It 
is true they are voting against the present government and doing 
all they can to turn it out; but that is simply because they hope 
that the result of the next election will enable them to drive a 
bargain with whichever party is prepared to bid the highest. If 
that party proved to be the Liberals the Nationalists no doubt 
would be willing to smother their protectionist sympathies. If 
it proved to be the Conservatives, so much the better. The Na- 
tionalists would then be able to indulge their protectionist lean- 
ings and at the same time rest assured that any compact they 
might enter into would be carried out by the Conservative ma- 
jority in the House of Lords. Is Mr. Chamberlain, who controls 
far more members in the Unionist party than Mr. Balfour, pre- 
pared to bargain with them? TI can hardly doubt that when the 
time comes he will be found not merely ready but anxious. It is 
a characteristic of the man that whatever he is engaged upon 
for the moment always seems of infinitely more importance than 
anything else. The immediate object engrosses him, and he allows 
no scruples and no tame cbjection to inconsistency to stand in 
the way of its attainment. The fiscal issue enlists his whole heart 
and soul; it is a cause which he honestly regards as worth almost 
any sacrifice, and if it cannot be carried without an alliance with 
the Nationalists, then it must be carried with one. Mr. Chamber- 
lain does not love the Nationalists; the Nationalists do not love 
Mr. Chamberlain; but if each can be useful to the other, the 
essential basis for negotiation is provided. If Mr. Chamberlain 
sees that he cannot win without the Nationalists and can win 
with them, one may be sure he will do what he can to come to 
terms. If the Nationalists see that by bargaining with Mr. Cham- 
berlain they can advance the cause of home rule, it is almost su- 
perfluous to say the chance will not be neglected. . 

I do not of course mean that as the price of Irish support in 
getting Parliament to adopt protection and colonial preference, 
Mr. Chamberlain would be prepared to bring forward a home-rule 
bill. That would be going a little too far even for a man who by 
this time must be pretty well used to eating his words. But I do 
not question that under the circumstances I have imagined and 
in the event of the Irish holding the balance between the free- 
traders and the protectionists, Mr. Chamberlain would be ready 
to take a long step in the direction of home rule, either by a 
complete reorganization of the Dublin Castle system or else by a 
large extension of * local autonomy ”*—that blessed phrase which 
is yet destined to give Ireland home rule in fact, if not in name. 
But could he hope to carry the Unionist party with him on 
such an issue? Well, he is so skilful and domineering a leader 
and the Unionist party is so furiously protectionist, that it is 
not by any means impossible. Already the Unionist papers are 
throwing out hints to that effect. Look, for instance, at this 
extract from a recent editorial in the Daily Telegraph, the journal 
that, on the whole, best represents the rank and file of the party, 
and is also, I need scarcely add, a thorough-going supporter of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy: “ But there is a large and growing num- 
ber of politicians who, likewise professing devotion to the Union, 
put fiscal reform before Unionism. There is an unsuspectedly 
large number of Tories whose sympathy with home rule was 
seotched, but not absolutely killed by the methods adopted by va- 
rious national leagues to obtain it. If Ireland continues as free 
from lawlessness and outrage-mongering in the future as she is 
at present, these scotched Tory home-rulers may again raise their 
heads.” That is an extract which should be filed for reference. 
There is contained in it a foreshadowing of one of the most 
ironically curious situations that English politics have ever known, 










































































































































































By James 


THINK it is Brander Matthews who says somewhere that the 
historical novel to be true to its name—that is, to be a faith- 
ful reproduction in speech, manners, characterization of the 
life and time it depicts—must be written by a contemporary ; 
all else that bears the name is, to definitely describe it, his- 

torical romance. So that the works of Dickens and Thackeray and 

George Eliot are truly historical novels, excepting A Tale of Two 

Cities, The Virginians and Henry Esmond, and Romola, which, ac- 

cording to Professor Matthews, are, strictly speaking, historical 

romances, and all of Sir Walter Scott’s tales. The present is never 
lacking in the romantic for those who have eyes to see and hearts 
to fecl: but it must be confessed that it is more easy, as it is more 
tempting, to “romance” about the past and to give the imagina- 
tion free rein in conceiv- 
ing afresh a life that has 
passed beyond our ken, and 
lives only in contemporary 
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and conviction of the truth of the miracle upon the pages of his 
story. It is out of such deep consciousness of spiritual re: jities 
that any work that is to fasten itself upon the mind and heart 
of others must issue; a book must be lived through before jj can 
become a vital element in other lives. It is the knowledge that 
Mr. Bacheller’s new story, which is “a tale of the comine of 
Christ,” was pondered long before it was written, with the same 
seriousness of thought and profound regard for the miracle of 
the Nativity and the great spiritual truth it signalized that per- 
suades one to believe it will be received gladly throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 


Mr. Bacheller’s story, to begin with,-has the advantage of noy- 
elty. Opening in Rome a 
few months before the 
birth of Christ, it closes 
on the night of the Na- 





records. There has ever 
been a fascination in peo- 
pling a dead world, and 
translating its buried 
speech and acts into com- 


prehensible and __ pictur- 
esque terms of the pres- 
ent. More effective than 


all the histories and doc- 
uments that have been 
written have been the his- 
torical romances of im- 
aginative writers in con- 
veying to the mass of the 
people the glory that was 
Greece, the grandeur that 
was Rome, and the strug- 
gle of the continuous 
world drama as enacted 
by the nations of the 
earth of all times. t0- 
mance never dies. We are 
told that the vogue of his- 
torical fiction is past, but 
if it is, it has suffered de- 
cline by its own inepti- 
. tude and failure to con- 
ceive grandly and_ glori- 
ously the romance that 
moves all human_ effort 
and: consummates all hu- 
man achievement. Ro- 
mance cannot die so long 
as the imagination lives, 
and men and women are 
quick to feel the thrill of 
conflict in the great hu- 
man comedy. Joy and 
sorrow, happiness and 
pain are the common lot, 
and the might-have-been 
is always a solace and an 
inspiration as reflected in 
the lives of others through 
its sympathetic portrayal 
by genius. We learn to 
bear our own sorrows 
more philosophically, and 
are lifted to new hope and 
aspiration, and _ conceive 
fresh possibilities of 








tivity, under the Star of 
Bethlehem. The clashing 
elements of the plot are 
drawn from Roman and 
Jewish conditions as they 
then existed, and the scene 
of action alternates be- 
tween Rome and Jerusa- 
lem. The Emperor Au- 
gustus and Herod the 
Great throw their gigantic 
and baneful shades across 
the pages of the story, 
actuating the drama, and 
propelling its events to- 
ward the stupendous 
climax which came so si- 
lently and obscurely into 
that despised corner of the 
world. The opening chap- 
ters disclose with winning, 
yet severe, touches the 
noble love of Vergilius, a 
young Roman tribune, for 
Arria, a beautiful Roman 
maiden of patrician birth. 
Their troth is seemingly 
ratified by Augustus, only 
to be rudely severed by 
the imperial edict which 
separates the lovers and 
sends Vergilius on a peril- 
ous. mission to’ the court 
of Herod in Judea. A sin- 
ister evil threatens the 
happiness of the lovers in 
Antipater’s passion for 
Arria and his hatred of 
Vergilius. Antipater, now 
in Rome,.is the son and 
heir of Herod, and is en- 
gaged in a conspiracy to 
remove his father and 
ascend the throne, profit- 
ing by the growing ru- 
mors that have arisen in 
Judea, of a new king who 
is to come and_ restore 
Judea to her former pres- 
tige and glory among the 
nations. Vergilius is un- 








achievement from the con- 
templation of great deeds 
gained by courage and 
endurance, and the fulfil- 
ment of the mighty hopes 
that make us men. I am 
speaking now of the seri- 
ous historical romance, 
filled with a high 2nd noble purpose and a grave sincerity, and 
not of the swash-buckling tale that is written only to amuse and 
while away the tedium of an hour. Of such serious and sincere 
historical works of fiction is Vergilius, the new novel by Mr. 
Irving Bacheller. 


It is natural that the mind should turn with avid interest and 
earnest inquiry to that period which cleft time in twain, and 
formed the dividing-line betwixt ancient and modern history. The 
appearance of Christ marks a pivotal moment in time, and has 
ever been a theme of the deepest significance and universal in- 
terest. The New Testament story never can be surpassed for its 
inimitable simplicity and revelation of enduring truth. Yet be- 
cause it has become a familiar commonplace, a work like Ben- 
Hur, which throws the glamour of romance over the oft-told and 
familiar narrative, is warmly welcomed and eagerly read every- 
where. We know with what anxious sincerity and reverence Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace approached the preparation of his work; with 
what honest doubt and humility he threw his mind and heart into 
the task, and as he worked, left the force of his confirmed faith 
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wittingly involved in the 
intrigue, and is further en- 
meshed in the net that his 
enemies have set for him 
by the fascinating wiles 
of Herod’s beautiful 
daughter, Salome, _ the 
Jewish Venus. It would 
be unfair to the author to follow the fortunes of his hero further: 
I have but hinted at the thread of a story which is full of dramatic 
interest from start to finish. Vergilius is not a religious novel 
in the sacerdotal sense, though the motif is the stirring In the 
minds and hearts of men and women of that nobler, purer concep- 
tion of the great love which saw its embodiment and found its 
fresh expulsive force in the coming of Christ. The final scene on 
the hills of Bethlehem is a triumph of picturesque art, and sounds 
the note of spiritual victory which lies at the heart of the New- 
Testament story and has thrilled nineteen centuries. 


“Of all the literary dens I have seen,” writes a friend of Mr. 
Bacheller, with reference to the pictures on the opposite [se 
“Mr. Bacheller’s seems to me the most ideal. It is situated 80 
picturesquely, with the sea incessantly calling; the winds whisper- 
ing lullabies or shouting glorias; and the ever old, ever new pano- 
rama of day and night, sunrise and sunset, moonlight and star 
light, and Pan lurking close by, eluding the gaze of the unsecng 
and intolerant utilitarian. Somehow these surroundings just fit 
as they reflect the author of Eben Holden and Vergilius,” 
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A View of the Interior of Mr. Bacheller’s den at Sound Beach 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF IRVING BACHELLER’S LITERARY WORKSHOP 
AT SOUND BEACH, CONNECTICUT 


'r. Bacheller has just completed a new novel, “ Vergilius,” a story of Rome and Jerusalem, upon which he has been engaged 
r the past two years. A review of the book, together with a brief description of Mr. Bacheller’s picturesque workshop, are 
ven by Mr. James MacArthur on the opposite page 
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T was on the non-stop midnight run between Euston and 
Crewe that I first perceived my appalling likeness to Row- 
land Chandler; and the calm horror of the discovery has 
left an even sharper impression than the truly horrifying 
sequel, probably because it was calm, and there was still 
time to think, nor any apparent ground for serious apprehension. 

Yet the moment had its own uneasiness.. This young man 
Chandler had startled London less by his vile, but, unhappily, 
commonplace crime than by the really remarkable manner in 
which the criminal had melted into thinnest air. The halfpenny 
evening press was in its element: the missing man’s guilt was 
beyond moral doubt: verbatim reports of the inquest were head- 
lined by every damuatory epithet; inconsistent clue and improper 
commentary filled out the congenial columns; and I confess that 
I was settling myself to ten minutes’ sordid entertainment when 
my own portrait sprang upon me from the printed sheet. I started 
back: was this fame at last? I bent, and looked again. No; it 
was infamy—and Rowland Chandier! But, if I know myself in 
the glass, his newspaper presentment would have stood for mine. 

I held my paper higher, but only to hide my dishonored face and 
to think. I was not alone, and now I knew that this horrid 
resemblance was no mere accident of the printing-house. It was 
a most disconcerting fact, patent at a glance to him who read 
and used his eyes. Already it had been patent to one or two, now 
that I recalled certain hitherto insignificant events of that very 
evening. I saw now why the cabman had looked at me so hard; 
guessed what he must have stopped to ask the policeman at the 
corner, who, fortunately, knew me as well as I knew him. Then 
there was the big man at Euston in the bowler and frieze over- 
coat. He must have dogged me from my cab to the booking- 
office. I even remembered his following me in the queue past the 
window, without booking anywhere. after all, an omission which 
caused me momentary wonder at the time, but none whatever now. 
I could only suppose that my intonation had been enough for that 
palpable personage from Scotland Yard. Nor is it any great boast 
to add that socially at least there was a somewhat obvious differ- 
ence between Rowland Chandler and me. 

That was all very well for the skilled detective intelligence; it 
could scarcely turn away the suspicious glances of the average 
newspaper reader; and there at the moment sat ene behind his 
newspaper in the corner opposite mine. We had the third-class 
compartment to ourselves; we should have it to ourselves for three 
mortal hours! TI glanced at the fellow’s legs; they looked mus- 
cular, and the feet were firmly planted in substantial boots. What 
if he should see the likeness, and pin me for the murderer where 
[ sat? I might challenge him to pull the cord, might stop the 
train, and show my papers, but with this portrait and my face 
I saw myself a prisoner in the guard’s van from that to Crewe. 
And I trembled at the prospect as might my guilty double in my 
shoes. A preventive measure was to cast the incriminating sheet 
out of window into the rushing night. The window near us was 
open one hole of the strap; and I was about to obey this impulse 
when I saw to my horror that the act would be useless and some- 
thing worse. It was the same wretched rag in which my com- 
panion sat absorbed! Nay, it was even folded the same way; I 
could feel him gloating over the sensation of the hour, and under 
his nose my lineaments and the murderer’s name! 

T say I saw all this to my horror. But I could still smile 
grimly to myself. After all, I had ample evidences of a decent 


a 


identity upon my person; but there might well be an unpleasant 
scene ere [ could establish it, and I hate and dread unpleasant 
scenes. They invariably make me tremble, and I was beginning 
even now to tremble while I smiled. 

I recalled the little I had already seen of the man behind the 
other newspaper. He had got in after me, and my casual im- 
pression was of an elderly man, bearded to the waist like a mis- 
sionary, but still abominably active and robust. The carpetbag 
above his head had been slung up there by his own hands. Yet 
it was manifestly heavy for the rack. The middle-aged men who 
come home merely bleached and bearded from the tropics, as a 
rule, come hard home. And my missionary (for so I labelled him 
from the start) had the makings of a sufficiently formidable an- 
tagonist. 

Could one keep the same newspaper before one’s face from 
Euston to Crewe? Could one not go to sleep behind one’s news 
paper with perfect propriety at dead of night?’ ‘To be sure, and 
pull one’s cap over one’s eyes and one’s collar about one’s ears! | 
was proceeding to do both when my companion addressed me, low- 
ering his guard, as mny ears assured me. 

“ What a dreadful case!” 

For an instant I was not going to answer, for another I would 
tell him he had woke me up, yet in the véry next I was acting in 
equal defiance of either impulse. How preposterous for an in- 
nocent man to entertain the fears of the guilty! I would take 
the bull by the horns, and did on the spot; at least I lowered my 
own paper and took my elderly companion by the eyes. 

“It is, indeed,” said I. 

“We mean the same thing, of course?” said he, smiling, but not 
with his hard, clear eyes, which already had a rather unpleasant 
grip of mine. 

“T mean the Walham Green murder,” I returned, with a gruff 
candor, assumed subconsciously to meet suspicion half-way. 

“And so do I,” said he, smiling at my aggressive tone, as 
though he read me and misread me as it was. ‘ A nice young man. 
that Chandler!” 

“Very nice,” I echoed, ineffectually enough. 

“But it’s his youth I think of,’ went on my missionary, his 
metallic eyes on mine. “ A voungster like that, ’ardly out of his 
teens, to be married at all in the first instance—” 

“But they all do marry young in that class,’ I interrupted 
with some confidence, for I had not before reflected that, after 
all, I was eight-and-twenty (if I did not look it), while the mur- 
derer’s age was twenty-two. 

“They do, do they?” said my companion, his bright eyes close 
together, but sound teeth showing in a smile between the bush) 
gray beard and mustache. “ And what may they do in your class’ 
Ain’t you married—eh ?” 

I considered my reply. 


I had already taken a rapid dislike to 
my impertinent interlocutor, and it was in my heart to snub him 


as he deserved. His fixed stare, his familiar leer, his metropolitan 
accent, had between them soon dispelled my missionary theory. 
and I deduced instead a Cockney mechanic with a strong fancy 
for himself. It was the heyday of the bicycle; and here was just 
the type then floating into heady prosperity on the bicycle wave. 
But. apart from the fact that I shrank from avoidable quarre! 
with a glib Londoner whose company I must endure for over two 
hours more, there was still a doubt in my mind as to whethei 
he had seen the likeness or not. If he had not, civility again 
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might at least stave off the scene I dreaded. As it happened, I 
vas married, and was leaving wife and child for the first time in 
our married life, on a visit ‘to an old school in Seotland. I ad- 
initted the primary fact. 
“But I’m nearly thirty,” said I. 

“You don’t look it,” he replied, 
eves. “ And where’s your wife?” 
“7 have left her in town.” 

Alive?” the brute asked; but I held myself in without difficulty, 

for now, of course, 1 knew that he had seen the likeness all the 
time. 

‘She was at ten o’clock,” I answered. 

* And where did you leave her? Not Walham Green way, I 
hope?” 

Aad he leered with vile good humor, but I saw his strong hands 
ready to spring and clutch my throat. 

“Well, at Chelsea,” said I, in my 
more bones. 

“That’s pretty ’ot!” he returned; 
one eye fall. “So we bin 


skewering me with his horrid 


determination to make no 


and for the first time he let 
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I was successful in repressing a provocative tone. 

“Most men would have pulled the cord and stopped the train,” 
he replied. ‘“ And vou know why!” 

** Because of my likeness to this young wretch Chandler?” 

His eyes flashed, but he nodded. 

“ He’s esciped, you see. He may be on his way to Scotland— 
there’s some one very like him in this ‘ere carriage!” Our four 
eyes had never been so close together. 

‘T suppose you think I think you’re ’im?” he went on. 

“My good fellow,” said I, “I have seen that all along! And, 
according to this paper, I admit the likeness is absurd.” 

‘Is it?” said he. “I wonder if I can’t show you an absurder!” 

He lifted his paper, and i thought he was seanning it afresh 
until I saw his bright eyes still on mine above the rim. The paper 
rustled as he fumbled behind it. The paper floated down between 
our knees, and it was as though a mirror had risen in its place: 
I was seated opposite my living image, with other eyes, and a huge 
false beard, and a plated rev olver held on either thigh. 

“Wrong again, you see,” he grinned. “J never thought you was 





readin’ it outer the sime 
rag?” 

“So it seems.” 

“Looks a nice young 
man, don’t he?” 

“You can’t judge by 
rough cuts in the pa- 
pers,” said I, on the spur 
of a queer instinct. as 
though I really had been 
the flying felon. 

My companion was 
much tickled, and showed 
it with a codfish grin. 

“That you can’t,” said 
he, holding his paper 
out between us. “It’s 
impossible to tell from 
this whether he’s a toff 


like you or a_ young 
chap” — the — sentence 
snapped between _ his 
parted teeth — “or 


whether he isn’t,” was 
its final form. 

* Not much of the toff 
about him,” I remarked. 
And his eyes gleamed 
again. 

“Don’t you mike any 
mistike! He’s a smart 
one, you bet!” 

“Perhaps, but he is a 
erocer’s assistant.” 

* And what are you?” 

“Oh, I write a bit, 
that’s all,” said I, no 
doubt with that which 
apes humility. 

“And what’s the dif- 
ference?” 

“Well, I sell my own 
stuff, for one thing; and 
[ don’t have to sell it 
across a counter, for an- 
other!” 

I do not say my scorn 
was rightly placed; but 
there it was, and my 
manner as aggressive as 
you please; for I felt 
that, in some inexplica- 








Rowley Chandler, because 
—I am!” 
There could be no 


doubt of it. For one in- 
stant, despite his looks, 
I had found a triple co- 
incidence the easier ex- 
planation to accept, and 
had set him down as a 
detective on my _ tracks. 
Would suspected mur- 
derer travel deliberately 
with his double? Would 
he proceed to reveal him- 
self of his own accord? 
I was far too bewildered 
by the sudden change of 
position to see for myself 
any conceivable object in 
such conduct. And yet 
I believed him on the 
spot, and only wondered 
that his young eyes and 
his young hands, alike so 


cruel and so strong, had 
not betrayed him long 
ago. 

His youth in mere 


vears was as apparent as 
his maturity in all evil. 
The jaw was powerful, 
salient; the full lips 
pouted, grossly under the 
mere eyebrow of a mus- 
tache that might have 
been own fellow to mine. 
The small bright eyes 
gleamed close together. 
The forehead narrowed, 
but the depth of skull be- 
lied its frontage. A bad 
face, a face capable of 
any given evil, given also 
the jaundiced eye of one 
who tae —. ehand the 
evil that lay behind. 1 
confess that, despite this 
special knowledge (for, 
as I say, the case was as 
clear as erystal), I for 
one was amazed and dis- 
tressed at its frank, its 
debonair, its incongru- 








ble way, I had _ pierced 
my adversary’s hide, and 
the sensation was to be 
enjoyed. We glared at 
cach other, or, rather, he glared and I grinned, for a change, while 
the express charged noisily through the night. There was the fast 
train’s inevitable amount of motion, and we both swayed almost 
systematically where we sat, while in my ears at least the jangling 
rhythm had long allied itself to a popular piano-organ tune of 


the day. The lamps burned as dimly as the lamps always do in 
those obsolete non-corridor third-class carriages. It was as well 
we had no more to read than a flesh-and-blood face apiece. There 


Was enough light for that. But so fiercely offended about noth- 
ing did my companion seem—so indignant were the young wolf’s 
eyes above the old wolf’s muzzle—that I could afford at la&t a 
( rind geniality. 
‘I grant you his smartness,” 
marvellously smartly done!” 
‘Who said he did it?” the fellow 
teeth. 
“Isn't it plain?” : 
‘No one saw him, any’ow, and in England a man’s innocent 
until he’s found guilty; don’t you forget ‘it, and I'll try not to,” 
‘ie went on, conquering his strange emotion with an ‘output of 
tive strength, and regaining his” sinister geniality by the same 
ciiort. “You know, I’m treating you pretty well!” he added, as 
1 ough I had treated him badly. 
* How so?” 


said I. “It was a foul deed, but 


almost thundered through 


“All the time I kept the smoking pistol out of harm’s way” 
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ously boyish expression. 
“T’ve bin arfter you 
ever since it ’appened,” 
said ‘the young murderer. 
And with two long strong 
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“You see, I knew about this before. 
fingers he indicated our faces in turn. 

“How did you know?” I asked. I was interested, in spite of 
all. I had never even seen a murderer before, and this one was all 
unlike my preconceptions. Interest in his personality had already 
borne me beyond the confines of fear, and now curiosity as to his 
motive overcame even a proper human abhorrence. The phase was 
fleeting, but while it lasted the young monster was no longer even 
objectionable in my -eyes. 

“ Ever ‘eard of a piper called “Igh Thinkin’?” said he. 

I had, and for my sins. My portrait had once split up its 
priggish columns in context galling to remember even in present 
company; nay, when I thought of ‘the High Thinking interviewer 
I was a murderer myself at heart. I must have changed color with 
my nod. 

“That was what put me up to you,” continued Chandler. “ My 
friends arst if it was me, and I told one girl it was, and that your 
nime was the one 1 wrote under.’ His eyes gloated wic kedly. 
“You shouldn’t let those interviewing swine give your address 
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away. I’ve fairly ’aunted that flat of yours ev er since I’ve been in 
trouble; if I hadn’t ’eard you were off to Scotland to-night, that’s 


where I should be talkin’ to you now. But this is better!” 
His vile face lit with malevolent satisfaction; and I began at 
last to feel afraid, 






















































“ But what good can I do you?” 
“Aha! You'll see.” 

* You don’t propose to murder me, too’” 

Rowland Chandler had gripped his plated pistol. But it was 
only at my words that the devil broke loose in his face. 

“What do you mean?’ he demanded, with shocking embroidery. 
“ Who’s murdered anybody? You say that word agine, though, an’ 
some one will! Do you ’ear?. You say that agine, and you'll be 
the first! ...Z never touched ’er. It may look black agen me, but 
I never. ... They can’t prove it. They didn’t see me. But I know 
them! I know their blasted circumstantial evidence! They'd tike 
an’ hang me on that, as they’ve took an’ hung many as good a man 
as me. They must hang some one; that’s their gime.” He had 
worked himself into a white fury, standing over me with his pis- 
tol, but he shuddered through his bluster, and the narrow brow 
glistened under the lamp. “They don’t hang me!” he screamed. 
* IT know too much; they don’t get the chance!” 

He withdrew, covering me—not to the far end of the carriage, 
but half-way—and sat down muttering on his old side. His hand 
so trembled that I thought [ should be a dead man before he had 
the revolver safely cocked. But it was the tremor still of brute 
rage. 

* Now,” said he, * you start tikin’ off those clothes!” 

And I began to understand, as I obeyed. 

“Every stitch, mind! And don’t you move a thing from the 
pockets!” he thundered. ‘“ How much money ‘ave you” 

* Between three and four pounds.” 

“Well, you leave it where it is, and itll have to do me; and 
I'll leave mine where it is, and itll ‘ave to do you,” he added, with 
a grim chuckle. 

* As many shillings I asked, in my shirt-sleeves to the elbows. 
I was philosophic enough so far. The situation demanded it. But 
already I began to feel a drain on my philosophy. 

“About as many pence,” quoth Chandler, and was out of his 
own coat and waistcoat like lightning, while my hands were still 
tied in mine. 

“ Trousers?” T asked. 

“Shirt and vest first,” said he. ‘“ Every blessed stitch! Let me 
see you stark in that corner, and every stitch on this seat next 
me.” 

He removed some of his own clothes while I stripped, but 
sparingly, at his leisure, with his revolver and his eye never off me 
for a moment. And soon enough I stood stark naked to mine enemy, 
my back to the door, a hand on either rack, at one end of the car- 
riage, while at the other, still watching me, and always armed, the 
hell-born young criminal got deliberately into my clothes. 

“T can shoot through them as well as not,” he would remind me, 











as hand and arm followed the cocked pistol slowly through a’ 


sleeve; and my terror was lest he should shoot when least in- 
tending. 

And then I got me into his horrid garments, and so:lost another 
opportunity of resisting him with effect, since he could neither have 
dressed nor undressed me, or even attempted either, without coming 
to quarters at which I should have stood some chance. But I had 
reasoned the whole thing out in my mind. It seemed madness to 
resist an armed man with one murder on his head already. The 
penalty for a second was absolutely ni/. And yet, had I but 
plumbed the depth of his infamous design, it would have been 
Rowland Chandler or I for it ere this. 

His clothes fitted me wonderfully, and were even quite as good 
as mine, for the dangerous fellow was above his class in ideas and 
tastes; but he had worn them; they were warm from a murderer’s 
skin, and they wrung fresh sweat from my _ reluctant mem- 
bers. 

Had I but guessed his inhuman purpose! I was so far from doing 
so that even now the popular tune that I have mentioned ran 
rather pleasantly in my head with the strident allegretto of the 
train. 

“Don’t turn out the pockets!’ cried Chandler as I jettisoned 
respectable pipe and pouch. “ This ain’t a robbery, remember; it’s 
a fair exchinge!” 

“T don’t follow you.” 

“No?” The wolfish twinkle was back in his eves. “ Well, you 
put the things where you found them.” 

“They're no use to me,” I said, obeying with a shrug. I might 
have said more, but in such a situation the only valor is its better 
part. 

* No?” repeated Chandler, grinning outright like a fiend. “ Well, 
they may be of some use to Madame Tussord’s, when you’ve done 
with them.” 

“That,” said I, drawing a well-kept Waterbury from his waist- 
coat pocket, “ will be another three-quarters of an hour if your 
watch is right. You make it five minutes past two; we are due 
at Crewe at 2.51.” 

“Ah, due!” said he. “ Due, I grant you!” 

“You mean to leave the train, of course; and you mean me to 
be taken instead of you.” 

The murderer nodded, but with a sly and sinister reservation 
that made me pause. 

“ Of course,” I continued, with less confidence, “ they won’t be- 
lieve my tale in a minute, if they do at all to-night; but they will 
to-morrow when they get me back to town. So all you will have 
gained will be that much start.” ; 

Chandler looked at me. We were still where we had changed, 
at opposite ends of the carriage, and beyond arm’s length, or I 
had fallen on him, revolver and all, as the true significance of his 
look dawned on me in a flash. It was different; it was almost pity- 
ing. 

But the full lips parted over tight-shut teeth; and in the cruel 
unrelenting eyes I read my death. 
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“Did you really think £ would tike all this trouble to get a 
night’s start when I might have had a day and a‘night’s if [ 
‘adn’t’ve “ung round witing for you?” He gave a glance at his 
weapon, and came sidling nearer. ‘ Did you really think that | 
was goin’ to let yer live to put a rope round my neck?” 

“If I don’t, you will put a second rope round it yourself,” said 
I, calm as another at the last, but bitterly reckoning the chances 
a bolder man might have taken before it was too late. In the be- 
ginning I should have flung myself upon him. But was it not 
fascination as much as fear that had deterred me then? I did not 
want to die—a coward in my own eyes, not yet—dare I confess 
it?—even in the eyes of this accursed creature. And yet to make 
the slightest show of resistance now was but to precipitate my 
end; to argue with him, on the contrary, might at least postpone 
it; and it appeared that I had used the happiest argument as 
it was. 

“They can’t hang you twice.” he had answered without think- 
ing; but then came thought with the cunning angry flush I had 
drawn before. ‘“ They couldn’t hang me once, not yet,” he went on, 
defiantly. “They didn’t see me; they can’t bring it home. No, 
and this ain’t goin’ to be no cise 9’ wunder, either. Buck up! I 
promise you that. It’s goin’ to be a cise 0° suicide. That's it! 
Sounds better, don’t it? Suicide of Rowland Chandler, the alleged 
murderer, in the Scotch Express!” 

His diabolical eyes could not stay my abnormal -power of fol- 
lowing clearly, of seeing even further than he saw; my own doom 
served but to stimulate my brain. Yes, it was the clever and auda- 
cious plot of a sufficiently clever and audacious criminal. Yet was 
I criminologist enough even then to see the weak point in both. 
It is the poorest type of criminal who makes your ready mur- 
derer. 

He invariably lacks imagination. That may be the charitable ex- 
planation of his cruelty; it is the sure cause of those inconceivable 
mistakes which bring the most calculating assassin to the gal- 
lows. 

He foresees his own course of escape. His heed is for the day and 
for his own skin. His mind’s eye will not stay behind upon his 
gruesome handiwork. Yet here Rowland Chandler was notably 
above the average of his inhuman kind. It was the body in the 
train that he most probably saw most clearly of all: the evidence 
of his own revolver, his own clothes, his own linen, at the inquest 
which should establish the murderer’s death and remove him from 
the minds of men. 

But there was one thing he had forgotten, with all his ecun- 
ning, and I told him so with the studied deliberation of a man 
talking against time and eternity at once. 

* And what’s that?” he sccffed. 

“T was getting out at Beattock Junction. They expect me to 
breakfast where I was going; they want me for a match all day 
to-morrow. When I don’t arrive they will wire; you (or I) will 
no longer provide the only subject of inquiry; there will still be 
two of us, living or dead, and, after all, you will only get your 
start.” 

“Then I'll get it now!” he cried, with an oath; and my plotted 
death came nearer, nearer, with feeble flashes from the overhead 
lamp. 

* Nearer still!’ I urged with an inspiration that seemed to 
strike him as insane. ‘ You must bring me down at an inch if you 
wish it even to look like a case of suicide!” 

An oath answered me; the crafty hound had seen that all along, 
but he had not expected me to see it. I could read him raging 
with himself for ever having apprised me of his fell intent. He had 
done it to gloat. over.me, instinctively, I think, but none the less 
for the gratification of his murderous lust, and it was to cost him 
dear as he deserved. Had he resisted this refinement he might have 
clapped his barrel to my temple and shot me all but unawares; as 
it was he had to feint and jab at me, and I had ten spread fingers 
to keep him off, and of a sudden five of them had the barrel 
tight. 

Heaven knows how it happened, or which of us was the more sur- 
prised! I only remember the sleek steel, hard to grip, and cold as 
ice one instant, but hot as a stove the next. Then I knew that he 
had fired twice, and I gave myself to the struggle as the. express 
ran on with a rattle and a dash that no longer conveyed any 
tune. 

It was as when the orchestra stops playing before the acobatic 
climacteric. 

He was stronger than T. He bore me down; I slid from the seat: 
he fell upon me with both knees, striking me in the face with his 
free hand, and all without a syllable, but with wolf’s eyes and 
ferret’s teeth. And all this time I kept that smoking pistol out 
of harm’s way, and when he got another hand to the butt, I got 
another to the barrel. 

It was all I thought about, and TI was still intent when the com- 
partment filled with fresh night air. I had not seen the far doo 
open as we ran rattling through the dark. I did not hear it 
shut as there towered above us a giant in a bowler and frieze 
overcoat. 

“Tt’s Chandler! It’s the man they want for the murder!” the 
ready wretch yelped as he was dragged from my person and hurled 
upon the seat. 

But there were our two faces, and the trained eye knew which 
was which. 

“Don’t hurt him!” I remember saying, as I climbed into a 
corner with the revolver in my charge. 

“Hurt him!” cried the big man over his shoulder, a bald man 
now, with great frieze elbows at work like pistons. “I wouldnt 
hurt a hair of his head!” 

And his tone was tender as an entomologist’s with a new mot! 
in the net. 
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Beals C. Wright serving W. A. Larned making a backhand Stroke 


THE FOUR MOST PROMINENT CANDIDATES FOR THE NATIONAL 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP AT NEWPORT THIS WEEK 


The National Championship Tennis Tournament began at Newport on August 16. The present holders of both single and double 
championships are the Doherty brothers of England, who will not defend the titles this year. Messrs. Ward and Wright, the East- 
crn champions in doubles, and Messrs. Coliins and Little, who represent the West, will meet in the semifinals at Newport, and the 
feam ainning this match ill hold the championship in doubles. W. A. Larned, R. D. Wrenn, both former National champions ; 
Reals C. Wright, Canadian champion, and Holcombe Ward, Metropolitan champion, are the most prominent candidates for the 
‘hampionship in singles 
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S there appears to be some confusion as to the meaning of 
coeducation, a few words in explanation may be neces- 
sary in order to make clear the views of the writer. Edu- 
cation is not coeducation until the sex problem has entered 
as a disturbing element. President Murray Butler says, 

in a recent article in a popular weekly, that fifteen millions of 
children are being coeducated. That the children in primary, gram- 
mar, or secondary schools, living at home and under home influ- 
ence and control, comply in any respect to the conditions controlling 
coeducational colleges is not to be taken seriously; neither is the 
statement of President Butler to be so taken, as he adroitly says 
at the conclusion of his article that he is not in favor of the 
mingling of the sexes in undergraduate study. 

After Oberlin College had opened its doors to women in 1833, 
forty years elapsed before the idea was adopted elsewhere. The 
grant by the Congress of 1862 of 10,000,000 acres of land had no 
effect in stimulating the growth of the college for both sexes. It 
was about 1870, and during the years of that decade, that the 
States affected by the grant of 1862 came forward and claimed 
their share as beneficiaries under the act. Here a serious question 
arises: Did they legally comply with the conditions of the grant 
as limited by Congress? The enactment of Congress contemplated 
no such use of the public funds, as the following extract will 
prove. It says that they were “to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts in such a 
manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe 
in order to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits of life.” There is here 
evidently no intention to establish colleges and universities as 
such institutions are defined in older communities; and while the 
legislatures were given a free hand, they were absolutely limited 
in the topics to be taught by the terms of the grant. What the 
result has been in the West is well told by President Jordan of 
Leland Stanford, Junior, University, a coeducationist. “It is 
true that untimely zeal of one sort or another has filled the West 
with a host of so-called colleges. It is true that most of these 
are weak and doing pocr work in poor ways. It is true that most 
of these are coeducational. It is also true that a great majority 
of their students are not of the college grade at all. In such schools 
low standards rule, both as to scholarship and as to manners. The’ 
student fresh from the country, with no preparatory training, will 
bring the manners of his home. These are not always good man- 
ners, as manners are judged.” 


Commercialism and Coeducation 

Commercialism cannot be carried further in educational enter- 
prise. That the people who were responsible for this ill-advised 
effort to realize upon an investment are not unconscious of their 
mistake will appear in the following extract from an article in 
the Independent by Professor Slosson of Wyoming University: 

“The other charge, that economy was a dominant motive in es- 
tablishing coeducational colleges, ought to be prohibited, because 
it inflicts unnecessary suffering. It is not only false, but it hurts. 
Our fathers may have been mistaken when they founded coedu- 
cational colleges, but they were not stingy.” 

In order to show the extent to which commercialism has pre- 
vailed in the East in grafting coeducation on colleges for men, a 
few examples, selected from many, will suflice. After the Legis- 
lature of Michigan passed the act making Ann Arbor a two-sex 
university, the faculty objected that there were no funds to meet 
the increased expense. The women of the State raised $100,000 
and women were admitted. The same sum of money was given 
by women to purchase their admission to the medical classes of 
Johns Hopkins University. Half of this sum subsidized the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Cornell University, after being liberally 
treated by a generous benefactor, condescended to admit women. 
The list could be extended. but enough has been given to prove 
that good business enterprise, and not the needs of the people, 
has underlaid the whole superstructure of coeducation. It is a 
significant fact that the money was raised mainly by the female 
suifragists. 

Does coeducation educate? This is the supreme question. If 
it prepares men and women for the higher utilities, if it insures 
to its graduates a broad culture and a high standard of character, 
and gives this to a degree equalled by the college for men, or the 
college for women, it must be given consideration. It does not, 
and, from the limitations with which coeducation imposes, it ean- 
not. Coeducation is a hybrid bred from an unnatural union be- 
tween two systems that contain irreconcilable differences. It pre- 
sents no method of self-adjustment to the needs of women. 


Harvard’s Two Siandards of Education 

Harvard University is making an effort to create two standards 
of education; one is for utility and the other for culture. It 
means a difference of one year of college work. Let us suppose 
that an effort is made to adopt the idea in a college for men and 
women. It would meet the approval of the men who intend to 
take up post-graduate professional work, but where would it 
leave the women. a very small percentage of whom enter the pro- 
fessions? Tt would deprive her of the last and best year of college 
work, and without any compensation. 
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Is the Education of Women with Men a Failure? 
By Ely Van de Warker, M.D. 


Commissioner of Education at Syracuse, New York 


It appears that women have been made to believe, and the notion: 
has been fostered by the equal-suffragist cult, that if she were edu 
cated after the manner of man she could do man’s work in th: 
way that men do it. The sex problem is actually ignored as non 
existent. No woman ever did man’s work after his ways, 01 
thought his thoughts after his manner of thinking. She is firs: 
unsexed and then treated coeducationally. There is no escaping 
from this conclusion; neither do the advocates of the method meet 
the question. They simply assert, dogmatically, that it is bette: 
for her to be so educated. 

In giving more specific reasons why education is hampered 1}, 
the coeducational method, we may quote President Jordan in thi 
article previously referred to. He says: “ Women take up higher 
education because they enjoy it; men because their careers depend 
on it. Only men, broadly speaking, are capable of objective studies. 
Only men ¢an learn to face fact without flinching, unswayed by 
feeling or preference. The reality with women is the way the 
fact affects her. Original investigation, creative art, the reso- 
lute facing of the world as it is belong to man’s world, not at all 
to that of the average woman. That women in college do as good 
work as men is beyond question. In the university they do not. 
for this difference exists, the rare exception only proving the 
rule, that women excel in technique, men in actual achievement. 
Ji instruction through investigation is the real work of the uni- 
versity, then in the real university the work of the most gifted 
woman may be only byplay.” 

Continuing, he says: “‘ Shall we give the girls the same education 
as our boys? Yes and no. {f we mean by the same an equal de- 
gree of breadth and thoroughness, an equal fitness for high think- 
ing and wise acting, ves, let it be the same. If we mean this: 
shall we reach this end by exactly the same course of study, then 
the answer nust be no, for the same course of study will not yield 
the same results with different persons.” 


Men and Women in Medicine 

Space will permit but one reference to post-graduate work—that 
of medicine. In no other relation are the restraints cast about 
women so nearly strained to the breaking point. Do medical wom- 
en need the same professional education as medical men? It can 
positively be answered no. A woman enters upon her practical 
career a specialist. A specialty with a man physician is a matter 
of choice; with a woman it is a matter of necessity. A woman 
treats the ailments of her sex, admittedly one of the most dif 
ficult branches of medicine. Let a single instance of the manner 
in which the woman student is educated to specialize in her im- 
portant branch suffice, selecting one of the most thorough country 
schools of medicine—the medical department of Syracuse University. 
Gynecology is taught only during the last or senior year. The 
announcement reads as follows: “ Didactic lectures, two sessions 
a week for four months; clinical lectures, one session a week for 
four months.” Thus all the woman student can learn of what will 
constitute her life-work is acquired on the theoretical side in thirty- 
two lectures, and on the practical side in sixteen clinics. Within 
the knowledge of the writer no other two-sex medical school offers 
anything better. If. women were given the .same opportunities 
for post-graduate hospital work as the man graduate, the situa- 
tion would be partially relieved, but they are not, as but few hos- 
pitals are open to the appointment of women interns. Is this a 
fair and equitable division of medical education for men who be- 
come gynecologists if they please and for women who become 
gynecologists because they must? Why women will submit to 
this when there are well-equipped medical schools for women, where 
they are specialized during their student life and well fitted to 
enter upon their professional careers, is one of the anomalies fos- 
tered by the coeducational idea. Woman will miss her true place 
in medicine until she realizes that it is her sex and the cosex 
of those who seek her aid and sympathy that define her place 
as a medical woman; that to be made equal to the demands that 
will be made upon her she must be educated not as men are, but 
as women ought to be. 


Social Life at Coeducational Colleges 

The social side of life in the college for both sexes cannot be 
considered apart from the educational value of the method. It is 
an unfortunate phase of the question for the advocates of coedu 
cation. The attitude of the press toward this side of coeducation 
is either one of comical narration or of scorching comment. The 
result is that the important and serious problem of higher education 
for women has, through the social stigma forced upon it by coedu 
cation, lost its dignity and become a matter of doubt and appre 
hension. The mistake of coeducationists is to assume that the mass 
ing of young men and women together for purposes of educatiot 
in any way modifies the sex complexity. Their proud boast is that 
the presence of young women has a refining and elevating influence 
upon young men when mixed in educational work. The constant 
contention is made of the influence of “ cultured young women.” 
as President Jordan calls them, in elevating the character of th 
men. They are not cultured. Character is unformed, they a 
plastic, unrefined, and have not yet attained the stage of influence. 

The strong personality always controls the weaker one. <A sco‘ 
of instances could be given. Woman’s sympathies are with th: 
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every time. A few men students are suspended for a social 
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dereliction that leads to the open revolt of the whole class. They 
are joined by the women, who are more active than the other sex 
in opposition to the faculty. The freshman young women at- 
tempt to break up a sophomore supper by capturing the president 


and hazing her about town in a public hack until late at night. 
Female sophomores scale dangerous fire-escapes to remove a fresh- 
man flag. In one instance nearly a hundred young women, re- 
cardless of their reputations, attended questionable resorts to 
dance and bowl with the men, and this was a nightly occurrence. 
Sovitl clubs and other means of entertainment kept the young 
women out three or four nights a week, rarely returning home 
until after midnight. The remonstrances of the professors against 
the bad class-work and recitations due to the late hours were 


without effect. 


Marriage and the College Curriculum 

Serious as this may be in its ill effect upon the mental, physical, 
and moral safety of the women, yet it is a minor matter compared 
with the lasting power to harm that exists in student love and mar- 
riage. It would tax the credulity of one not born under the influ- 
ence of American customs to be told that these colleges deliberately 
foster student marriages, which must also imply student love. In 
one Western college a day is deliberately set apart during Com- 
mencement week for the announcement of engagements between the 
students. The engagement of four students was officially given 
out at the graduating exercises of Northwestern University at the 
Auditorium in Chicago last year. It is difficult to understand how 
staid and serious men can see any good in student courtship and 
marriage. They are, however, told to get married, as though it 
was a part of their college curriculum, and to step forth from the 
sheltering arms of their alma mater man and wife, untrained to 
battle with life, the most uncertain quantity, for good or other- 
wise, that can be condensed into the human document. 

In all that has been said about student courtship and marriage, 
not a word has been spoken about the rights of parents. This 
side of the matter has been insultingly ignored. President Jor- 
dan, who endeavors to be fair, after the coeducational way, while 
approving these marriages, leaves out all reference to parental 
wishes or solicitude for the interests or happiness of the son or 


daughter. Why should the heads of colleges, like President Jor- | 


dan, discuss the subject at all?) Why should another college presi- 
dent recognize it from the Commencement platform, and why 
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should another college official openly boast, as though it were an 
unnecessary concession, that his college only recognized it when 
it had received the parental sanction? Is it worth while to try 
and beat into the heads of these men that they are bringing co- 
education into disrepute and their colleges into ridicule? Their 
function is to educate and not to establish matrimonial agencies. 
By so doing they are helping to wreck professional careers; they 
are helping to fill the divorce courts with the pitiful tales of bro- 
ken hearts and sinful lives, and to fit the matrimonial yoke upon 
necks, that in after life will hold in bonds that are a mockery to 
call holy, tired and helpless women and hopeless, irritable men. 


What are the Results? 

There is yet a darker picture of the unrestrained social relation 
of the sexes in these colleges. In an article of this kind it is im- 
possible to give it more than a bare mention. It is simply neces- 
sary to state what presidents of two-sex colleges say of it. Again 
we call President Jordan to the stand. He says, “that evil re- 
sults sometime arise, not very often, to be sure, but once in a 
while.” He traces the cause to “ adverse conditions,” as he calls 
them, “when little girls of preparatory schools and schools of 
musi¢e are mingled with college students and given the same free- 
dom,” or where young women are forced to rent parlors and 
* garrets.” The facts do not bear this out. Both in Northwestern 
University and at Syracuse the social disorders originated in the 
dormitories and not in the boarding-houses. The chancellor of 
Syracuse University furnishes the next item of evidence. He does 
not explain it or state whether it is frequent or not; we simply 
know that it exists and that it is punished. “It is never the 
practice,” he says, “to dismiss a student for a single act, unless 
it is immorality.” Professor E. E. Slosson places the blame for 
the social evil in mixed colleges upon the women alone. He says, 
“There are girls who are not fit to be sent to a coeducational col- 
lege, who get harm and do harm.” The friends of coeducation may 
answer that such instances occur in the same class outside of col- 
lege life. This is true, but is not the answer a fatal objection? If 
it is a recognized evil, as it certainly is, what precautions have 
they taken to render the evil impossible in college life? 

Nothing in the various counts in this indictment of coeducation 
is to be taken by the reader as opposed to the higher education of 
women. On the contrary, it is in the interest cf educated woman- 
hood, and the writer believes, as do many others, that she is better 
and more broadly cultured where not coeducated. 


The Discovery of a Star 
By C. A. Young 


Professor of Astronomy at Princeton 


HE discovery of Saturn’s ninth satellite, which revolves 

around the planet far outside the orbit of Japetus, the 

remotest of the eight before known, was first announced, 

and the name of Phebe assigned, early in 1899 by Pro- 

fessor W. H. Pickering, of Cambridge (not the director 
of the Observatory of Harvard College, but his younger brother). 
It was found on several photographie plates, made in 1898 at 
Arequipa, partly for the purpose of searching for new Saturnian 
satellites, as a faint speck which nightly changed its place among 
the star-images nearly to the same extent as Saturn itself, and so 
was evidently accompanying the planet. At the same time its 
position with respect to the planet was continually shifting some- 
what, indicating a revolution around the planet, although the 
data then available were not sufficient to determine its orbit with 
much precision, 

Probably most of our readers know that the observatory at 
Arequipa (Peru), is what the French call a “ succursale,” or sub- 
sidiary station, of the Harvard Observatory, supported largely 
from the income of the so-called Boyden fund, a legacy originally 
left for the establishment of an astronomical observatory at a 
high elevation, and wisely turned over by its trustees to the di- 
rector of the Harvard Observatory for administration. There, at 
an altitude of more than 8000 feet, is mounted, in addition to 
numerous other important instruments, the Bruce photographic 
telescope, with its immense four-lens object-glass, resembling that 
of an ordinary camera, but two feet in diameter and with a 
ie length of eleven feet, using platés fourteen inches by seven- 
een. 

\\ en pointed at the heavens it is accurately moved by clockwork 


to '-Now the motion of the stars, so that their images, often sev- 
eral thousand on a single plate, are clean round dots; but any 
planet or moving object, if the exposure is long enough, appears 
as on elongated streak, easily recognized at a glance as something 
difhvont from a star. If the exposure is short the detection of 
Suc an object can be effected only by the comparison of negatives 
“i at intervals of some hours or days, and is difficult and 
ahortous, 


lle plates are developed at Arequipa, and after examination for 


ted ‘vious and interesting peculiarities are sent to Cambridge for 
fetuled study and storage. There a large building is already 


crowded with many thousand negatives made with various instru- 
sate. 3 . : ° 

wn ~ at Cambridge and elsewhere, arranged for easy reference 

Whe . 


; ‘ver occasion requires; and numerous such occasions have 
uircady presented themselves, and important discoveries have fol- 
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The discovery of Phebe remained long unconfirmed—not very 
strangely, it is true, since the satellite is probably too faint to be 
visually observed by any existing telescope, especially as the planet 
is now very far south, while all the great telescopes are in the 
northern hemisphere. Then, too, Saturn has been passing over the 
region of the Milky Way so crowded with small stars as to 
render exceedingly difficult the detection of such an object as 
Phebe. 

But not unnaturally, considering the long delay, astronomers 
had become somewhat sceptical as to the existence of the satellite, 
thinking it not unlikely that an easy mistake had been made by 
confounding some speck or blemish on the negative with a real 
object. And naturally, also, the recent rediscovery of the satellite 
is greeted with great interest and enthusiasm. 

A week or two ago a formal bulletin from the Harvard Ob- 
servatory announced that Phebe had again been found upon a 
large number of Arequipa negatives of the region surrounding 
Saturn, and especially upon eleven made since last March and just 
received. Data are now at hand for an accurate determination of 
the elements of the orbit, and the details and results are very 
soon to appear in a volume of the Annals, which is in press. 

All that can properly be said at present is that the mean dis- 
tance of the satellite from the planet is about eight million miles— 
more than three and a half times that of Japetus—and its period 
about eighteen months. Also, what seems very strange, that its 
motion appears to be retrograde, while all the other satellites of 
Saturn move direct—i. e., in the same direction as the planet's 
rotation. Professor Pickering estimates its diameter at about 200 
miles, its photographic magnitude being the 16th. As already 
intimated, it is hardly likely: ever to be seen with our present tel- 
escopes; but we can photograph objects far below the range of 
visibility. 

American astronomy has a right to plume itself upon the fact 
that all of the five new satellites discovered since the satellite of 
Neptune was found by Lassell in 1846, have been discovered in 
this country. Hyperion, Saturn’s seventh satellite, was found by 
W. C. Bond at Cambridge in 1849, though Lassell shares the honor 
of this discovery, having observed it only one day later than Bond, 
so that the steamers carrying the news of the double discovery 
crossed each other on the ocean. Deimos and Phobos, the little 
moons of Mars, were detected by the elder Hall at Washington in 
1877; the unnamed fifth satellite of Jupiter, by Barnard at the 
Lick Observatory in 1892; and now Phebe, by the younger Picker- 
ing at Cambridge in 1899, the first satellite captured by pho- 
tography. 











































































OUR WESTERNLAND—THE GLORYLAND 
New York Fuly 27, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn—When God the King created all and set the bounds of 
man, He breathed forth life from His own Love and filled with it 
the air; He made the air His messenger to each created thing. 

To man He gave His image, endowed him with His power, each 
sense so tuned witn His own thought that it reechoed there; He 
made him earth’s one conqueror. He asked from man, but Faith 
and Love to Him and man. When singing hills and answering 
vales enriched the smiling plains, vain man, made drunk with 
being man, debased the King’s own Image, with Pride and Lust 
and Hate. 

Gloomed then the ghostly night. The wailing children plead in 
tears for Light, for manhood’s Kingly right of * Peace on Earth, 
good-will towards men” which He had promised them. 

The Pitying King gave ear, and said: * There, circled by the 
pathless seas as by my arm around, lies there my Westernland, re- 
served for such as thee; there every choicest thing does more 
abound; there shall mankind work out on Earth—Humanity. 

“Air! Earth and Sea! obey! and there give man My richest 
gifts, nor class, nor shibboleth, nor hue of skin, nor Satan’s guile 
shall there deny his rights to man. My son! possess it! Where- 
soe’er the air doth lead, there follow. There be a man.” 

Here is the Homeland, where Southern Cross and Northern 


Light sing songs together. Here beams the Eastern Star. Here 
bends the Bow of Promise. Here shines the Righteous Sun. Here 


Here sings 


sets the Star of Empire. The ghostly night is gone. 
Here eager 


mankind and children laugh and busy hums the wheel. 
Earth and Air and Sea serve man unfailingly. 

Here search in vain for boundary-lines save ocean. This brother 
is mine and also thine and yet enough for others; let’s welcome 
them and all together—live here. Let him who hates and yearns 
for bloody feuds go back across the ocean. 

Here come the sons of famous tribes with talents tied in nap- 
kins dyed with brothers’ blood, with hearts made hard in battle; 
here the magic air transforms their spears to hooks, each spear 
here reaping a myriad spears that feed, preserving life, not killing. 

Here valiant sons of ancient foes clasp hands, join hearts, for- 
getting dead tradition. Here shields and bows and swords and 
guns hang upon the wall, with fossils and the dusty tomes which 
read of death and myths and war. Here Law is bound in honest 
hearts, a better bind than Sheepskin. Here thrives the willing 
man: nor kith nor kin nor Heraldry win him the goal—it’s man- 
hood. Here giants grow of flesh and blood, subduers of all mys- 
tery, of the unknown unterrified—Man—the skilful man, seeker of 
Truth, who, finding, uses, then standeth he, when right, invincible. 
Here manhood stands the test of Life, the daily use of Liberty. 
Here dastard he and traitor who hinders life or hand or dese- 
crates the Image of our King by * Ca’ing canny.” Here faithful 
work is mighty. Here valiant is and noble is who, finding faint- 
est spark of life or skill, he fans it to a flame. For him here grows 
the Palm and Oak, the Rubber, and the Maple fair wreath for 
Homeland’s Manhoed. 

Here Man, with wife and children crowned, is King and Priest. 
His home both Throne and Altar. Here work is Majesty. 

Ye people and your potentates away across the sea, here findeth 
friends for you and your's, here seek ye friends, who lack greed 
for thine, save skili and love; our sires and your’s were brothers; 
here send they ships and sons, thrice welcome they and ten times 
more, then more again you're welcome and if perchance alas! 
vou suffer, need, we'll feed or warm or cure you, not hate nor 
hurt. Thus strengthen we the bonds of love across the sea, which 
here are deeply anchored. We want nor land nor crown nor deco- 
rations upon your hemisphere. 

Fair Morning land of Hope and Courage, Thou noontide Jand of 
labor, sweet Evening land of peace and joy. our Gloryland forever. 

Here! it’s in the air and everywhere, from pole to pole, from 
sea to sea: “ My Country, “tis of thee, Sweet land of Liberty, of 
thee I sing.” I am, sir, JouN WINFIELD Scott. 





SHIRT-WAISTS AT ST. LOUIS 
Mapison, Wis., Fuly 26, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—One of the allegations which our modern age like to make 
against the Puritans is that they interfered in the matter of dress, 
prescribing colors and cuts and proscribing those who did not fol- 
low their regimen. Two persons have lately arisen to tell the 
American people certain fashions of dress which must be eschewed, 
one of them in his capacity of minor potentate to enforce his views 
in the realm over which he rules. The less powerful, though more 
learned, of the two proclaims that a man who wears a shirt-waist 
is a degenerate. This distinguished scientist, who some years since 
made the startling discovery that the white race on this continent 
is turning into Indians, said theory based upon the evidences pre- 
sented him in a Pennsylvania county where, as he would have 
learned if he had combined history with his science in making 
deductions, the early German settlers had intermarried with Tus- 
caroras, this savant tells us that to hide a soiled and perspiration- 
soaked shirt under the same coat which creates this condition is 
to show yourself the normal and commendable man. To sour 
and ferment beneath a coat in the July and August sun is the 
thing. Pushed for a reason, the professor has naught to say but 
that it is not the custom. I have never seen the professor whose 
fulminations against the shirt-waist has so attracted public at- 
tention. I understand that, in retaliation, shirt-waist degenerates 
might, in the ordinary acceptance of the word, call him a jay; that 
his derby is a bargain from a fire sale of no less a conflagration 
than the Chicago fire. that his coats and pantaloons date from 
the first reign of Grover. Who bears him ill will or seeks to visit 
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public contempt upon him because of his taste in apparel? The 
shirt-waist cult bears him no ill will because he wears a bun 
hat and his vest is reminiscent of the menus of years. 

But when we get to the Hon. David R. Francis and his uka-o 
that no coatless males shall cumber the grounds of the Louisian, 
Purchase Exposition that is a more serious matter. So rigid!y 
is this edict carried out that two little tots of five and seven in 
infantile roundabouts were denied passage of the gates because 
their little forms moved through the molten air of St. Louis un- 
swathed in coats. Wars have been fought, governments have tum- 
bled, and ruler’s heads come off for the like of this edict of Presi- 
dent Francis. That this interdiction of the shirt-waist cuts down 
the attendance at this time seems likely. The collegian is addict«| 
to the shirt-waist. He can go to the Fair in July and August and 
early September—which is hot enough for ye in St. Louis—but 
cannot later in the year. Add this last straw of a coat de rigueur 
in so warm a city as St. Louis, and you have that whieh will de- 
cidedly limit the attendance of the collegian. And the American 
resentment of interference in sumptuary matters has its effect, too, 

Are the gentlemen from the Ozarks with coats, but no neckties, 
and their shirt-fronts liberally spangled with tobacco juice, to be 
admitted’ They are. But the man in polished shoes, creased 
trousers, collar, tie, and immaculate shirt-waist must stay out. 
Thin coats? Did you ever see a thin coat that had fit, set, that 
didn’t bulge, flop, and look generally unesthetic? If they are 
particularly thin they show what is underneath, even down to 
color, and the effect is decidedly bad. The shirt-waist got its 
vogue not alone because it was comfortable and hygienic, but be- 
cause it also gratifies the «esthetic sense. You can’t get any young 
spring into the only weight of coat tolerable in a St. Louis sum- 
mer day. 

It is strange what an opposition an innovation in dress must 
meet if it is sensible and tasteful. [Ut is strange that this par- 
ticular innovation, originated by and prevalent among the most 
cultivated element, should suffer reverse and almost defeat at the 
hands of some of the least cultivated. So long as you cannot 
enter a restaurant in a shirt-waist you are decidedly hampered in 
wearing it. The graduates of London chop-houses and German 
Rathskellers forbid your presence in their establishments. What 
do they know of the elegancies of life save superficially and em- 
pirically? Who are they to assume to decide sartorial matters? 
Let them stick to their mutton. Who gave these late tip-takers 
the power to bind their betters? No restaurant concerns itself 
with the table manners of patrons. The H-less proprietor does not 
go about rebuking people for leaving spoons in their coffee-cup, for 
eating with their knives. President Francis has issued no ukase 
concerning this. And why, forsooth, should not he and the res- 
taurateurs do this as well? If it is their province to interfere in 
matters of dress, why not in grammar and religious and political 
opinions as well? What have purveyors of food and managers of 
amusement enterprises to say about fashions of dress that they 
may not with equal impropriety and meddlesomeness say about 
these other things? 

Because of comfort we smother our body during most of the 
year. When during a brief period we propose because of comfort 
not to smother it, up rise seme individuals to tell us nay. Some 
of the most efficacious “cures” are founded almost wholly upon 
the idea of putting the patients into as light garments as _possi- 
bile, discarding coverings for feet and head and letting the air 
get at the body. Why deny ourselves the benefit of light clothing 
in the little time when we can have it? Hygiene as well as com- 
fort and esthetics is on the side of the shirt-waist, and in the 
end it will prevail, in spite of professors of anthropology, non- 
aspirating innkeepers, and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

I am, sir, W. A.C. 


SPEAKER CANNON AND THE GOLD STANDARD 
Brockton, Mass., Fuly 28, 1904 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Speaker Cannon, in his recent notification speech, referred 
to the famous telegram of Judge Parker as follows: * Their chosen 
leader, after his nomination, having been as silent as the Sphinx 
to that time, sent his telegram, saying in substance that the gold 
standard is established, and that he will govern hiimself accord- 
ingly, if he should be elected. Does he at heart believe in the 
gold standard and our currency system, or does he try now to reap 
where he has not sown.” 

Of course all argument concerning the motives of Judge Parker 
in this affair is fruitless. Partisans will persist in belittling the 
declaration and in imputing insincerity to its author. The oc- 
currence is suggestive, however, of a condition which existed in the 
Republican party eight years ago, to which we may fittingly ad- 
vert in this connection. 

For a long time before the Republican convention of that year. 
the exact attitude which it would assume upon the currency ques 
tion was extremely problematical. William McKinley was the 
leading aspirant for the Presidential nomination, and in his 
speeches in Congress he had frequently championed the silver cause. 
For months before the convention his position was a subject of dis- 
cussion. The leading journals of the country, among them Har- 
PeR’s WEEKLY, if I mistake not, repeatedly called upon the pro- 
spective candidate to define his position. He was as silent as the 
Sphinx. Not before the convention, not during it, ‘not until it 
had declared itself did he publicly avow himself, and then in a 
manner consistent with the platform and diametrically opposed to 
his former utterances on the subject. 

To apply Speaker Cannon’s inquiry to an occurrence much more 
appropriate for its propounding than the present instance, * |id 
he at heart believe in the gold standard, or did he try to reap 
where he had not sown?” I am, sir, 

WALTER F. STEPHENS. 
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Progress of the War 


From tlie beginning of the war, February 
9, until August 1 the following Russian war- 
ships have been either sunk or disabled so 
that they are at present out of commission : 
the Petropavlovsk, Variag, Bogatyr, Boyarin, 
Korictz, and Yeneset. On June 24 Admiral 
Togo reported that he had succeeded in 
sinking the Russian battle-ship Peresviet 
and damaging the battle-ship Sevastopol and 
the cruiser Diana, but this report the Rus- 
sians deny. Several torpedo-boats, destroy- 
ers, and gunboats are also known to have 
been destroyed. The Russian ships which 
have been injured but were repaired and are 
reported to be again in commission are the 
(zarevitch, Pobieda, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
lada, Novik, and Askold. Japan has lost the 
battle - ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, 
and several torpedo-boats, and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. 

Several important land battles have taken 
lace, among them being the battle of the 
Yalu on May 1, the battle of Kin-Chow and 
Nanshan Hill on May 26, the battle of 
Vafangow on June 13, and the battle of 
Tashi-Chao on July 24 and 25, all of which 
have resulted in Japanese victories. 

August 2.—General Kuroki announced to- 
day that yesterday he succeeded in taking 
Yu-shu-Ling and Lang-tse-Ling Passes after 
a hard fight. The thermometer registered 
over 110 degrees Fahrenheit, and the sol- 
diers suffered much from heat exhaustion. 

A telegram from Tokyo says that the Jap- 
anese, after three days’ desperate fighting, 
have captured Shan-tai-Kow, one of the im- 
portant defences of Port Arthur. 

August 3.—The Russians began abandon- 
ing Hai-Cheng yesterday, and at noon to- 
day the Japanese entered without resist- 
ance. The Japanese also occupied the old 
town of Newchwang, thirty miles northeast 
of the port of the same name. 

The official report of the battle of Simou- 
cheng on July 30 and 31 was received to-day 
in Tokyo. The Japanese casualties were 194 
killed, including eight officers, and 666 
wounded, including twenty-four officers. The 
Japanese captured six field-guns and thirty- 
three prisoners. The Russians estimate their 
losses at twenty-nine officers and about 1000 
men killed or wounded. The Japanese say 
they buried 700 Russian dead left on the 
field. 

General Kuroki reports that his losses in 
the engagements at Yu-shu-Ling and Lang- 
tse-Ling Passes were 946 killed and wounded. 
Two hundred and sixty-eight men and two 
guns were captured by the Japanese. 

August 6.—A despatch from Newchwang 
received to-day says that a strong Japanese 
naval force, composed of gunboats and tor- 
pedo-boats, proceeded up the Liao River yes- 
terday, their purpose being to intercept a 
Russian retreat to the westward. 

August 7—A report was received in St. 
Petersburg to-day from Lieutenant-General 
Stoessel, commanding the Russian military 
forees at Port Arthur. He says that the 
Japanese were repulsed with heavy loss in 
their attacks on July 26, 27, and 28, and 
estimates his casualties during the three 
days at about 1500 men and forty officers 
killed or wounded. 5 
August 9.—The Japanese are using the 
Shanhai-Kwan-Yin-Kow railroad to trans- 
port troops for an attack on Sinz-min-Tung, 
about thirty miles from Mukden. 





’ . : 
Arry and ’Arriet in Love 
By Louise Imogen Guiney 


ONE of the unexpected sights which, ac- 
cording to individual temperament, divert or 
fnrage the American eye: first let loose in 
England, is certainly the unconcealed love- 
making of the common people. It makes my 
dainty Pellegrina, for instance, very cross in- 
deed. ‘The visible phenomenon, we know, is 
fairly mirequent with us. Not that the sci- 
ye pid of it may not win some occa- 
“eh - ard for his patience in country 
“nes in summer time; but not as under this 
never very fierce sky, over-sea, where the 
Proceeding openly proceedeth throughout the 
year. Be it May or December, not only in 
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twilight gateways, or by untrodden canal- 
banks, but on *buses and under lamp- posts, 
*Arriet’s feathers and ’Arry’s pipe, I am ve 
minded, are positively undistinguishable ten 
rods away! Where there should be two 
tracks in the mud there is but one: this 
species goes with bent head, like the pelican 
at work, and it goes dumb. The sands of the 
sea, the leaves of the forest, seem less numer- 
ous. It is always in the way; it never 
moves, nor apologizes, nor turns a hair. The 
fit is on, to which the stars, the equinox, and 
Pellegrina must pay toll. Grimy and dismal 
though they seem, this pair of mortals are 
chartered and certificated, exempt and. ruth- 
less. They travel conjointly and dreamily 
over your corns. Their faces, without con- 
scious malice, quote great poetry obliquely 
at you, as they suffer you, as you can best 
manage that, to pass: 


“To sono fatto tale 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tange.” 

Pellegrina becomes suddenly aware how 
pathetic is her momentary phase of unsquired 
mediocrity. You part, moreover, with ’Arry 
and ’Arriet in some leafy angle of the park, 
only to suspect yourself, the moment after, 
of seeing double: for directly in front of you, 
as you make for the highway, are two per- 
sons afoot, namely, Henry and Henrietta, 
distinctly better clad, and even a shade gayer, 
but also philandering, also intertwining, in 
the eve of their insular heaven, as if the 
inillennium had arrived twice within twenty 
minutes, limited to accommodations for two. 
So I am assured; nor dare I disbelieve. My 
latest critic is judicial. She says that one 
lobe of her scandalized republican brain sets 
her thinking: ‘ How shameless all this is, 
how brazen!” But the other lobe, like Tony 
Lumpkin, never gives us anything that’s low. 
Its only verdict is: “ How singularly inno- 
cent! They are not Angles, but Angels; they 
know no better.” 

Now, what is to explain, in a race whose 
reserve we know, this farcical anomaly? 
Does the sense of privacy pertain only to a 
coronet? Were the gradations of English 
social rank really determined, of old, or 
are they really shown now, only by the gra- 
dations of self-control? The true explana- 
tion goes very deep: it touches the core of 
the difference between life in the air of our 
national morning and life in an ancient and 
weary and disillusioned community. Be- 
tween well- bred and ill- bred, in America, 
there is no such yawning chasm as in Eng- 
land: youth and artistry ave more or less 
epidemic in all; separations arise with us, 
from free and primary, not decadent, causes ; 
we have the same Orientation throughout ; 
even in the educated there is, perhaps, some- 
thing a little aggressive. and in the unedu- 
cated something sentient and aspiring. The 
latter have sharp manners and faces; they 
stand at attention: they have made the an- 
cestral exchange of beer for soda-water, of 
loutishness for unrest. Surely they will 
never be caught flaunting publicly the pri- 
vate signal-code of the heart. A lover in 
our latitudes, gentle or simple alike, will be 
sly as a hunted fox, and inconspicuous as a 
dead bird. 

Again, the most exquisite jewel Americans 
have (let us cherish it long!) is the spirit 
of our women, fresh, open-eyed, equable, sure 
of the chivalry of young men, which they 
themselves create and maintain. That long, 
beautiful easy friendship between youth and 
maid is almost as common as love itself: all 
the conditions encourage it, and rich and 
poor believe in it as a thing seen and felt. 
Interests, with us Americans, are more in 
common, and this is especially true of in- 
tellectual interests; coeducation, the break 
with feudalism, the greater stir and circula- 
tion of business and professional life have 
brought the sexes naturally and frankly to- 
gether. There are a hundred plausible rea- 
sons why “bachelor girls” in New York 
should go to the play or the golf-links with 
brother creatures not in the least romance 
bitten. But what New York girl exists in Eng- 
land who has not learned to draw rein on 
her own natural animation of mien and tem- 
perament, and has not seen bewildered fright 
(there is no other word for it) on the blond 
native countenance of five-and-twenty? It 
is plainly because his sister Muriel has never 
been in the least like that! nor did he ever 
suppose that anybody, except of matrimony 
prepense, could be like that. But in the 
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end, the new indifferentist appeal is quite 
irresistibly flattering and charming. Pla- 
tonies, so-called, are “ un-English” enough: 
even in the high bohemia of the arts they 
are hardly, as with us, ubiquitous and nor- 
mal. And to ’Arry and ’Arriet, the law of 
whose nature is to reflect like a distorting 
mirror, what they see above them, platonies 
are as foreign as the ichthyosaurus or the 
cesural pause. If there is no habit of fra- 
grant authentic friendship between man and 
woman of the aristocracy, there shall be none 
in the slums. At least, they face the situa- 
tion. They will not rise to the code of gen- 
teel inhumanity of our native factory-folk, 
as disclosed in Mrs. and Miss van Vorst’s 
weighty book, but remain human and crass. 
A lad and a lass out for a walk spells only 
‘uggin’. The motive of the companionship is 
not considered cryptic, and the game is up, 
so far as their public is concerned. <A forced 
sincerity is, at any rate, sincere. 

A case tried at the recent Berkshire 
Assizes brought up, among the witnesses, a 
rural innkeeper; and the judge asked wheth- 
er it were true that deceased (a respectable 
widower found drowned) spent many of his 
evenings at the inn? He did so. What was 
his interest there? Well, sometimes he came, 
your Honor, for a turn at cards, and just a 
glass or two in between; sometimes he would 
come to teach me daughter how to sail a 
skiff up river. Was he courting daughter? 
Oh, no, your Honor; he was only friendly- 
like, poor man. At this point the whole 
court opened its unbelieving mouth and 
roared. It would appear that the king of 
jokes had passed that way. After centuries 
of this sort of illumination, who will blame 
*Arry and ’Arriet for taking the bull by the 
horns, or, in other words, their world as 
it is? Blame them not, Pellegrina. Better 
philosophers than you think are the sordid 
mesmerized Feather and the sordid yearning 
Pipe of every British thoroughfare. 





ADVICE TO MoTnEers.—Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaa.—-[ Adv. ] 


ILOUSEKEEPERS 
know the advantage of having always on hand a perfect 
cream for general household purposes. BORDEN’s PEERLESS 
BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM is superior to raw cream, and being 
preserved and sterilized keeps for an indefinite period. Use it 
for coffee, tea, cocoa and all household purposes.—| Adv. ] 


IN many cases of Asthma PIso’s CURE FOR CONSUMP- 
TION gives relief that is almost equal to a cure.—[ Adv. ] 


UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789." 


















SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple leaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy home presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners Dy the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
French Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. Jdéhn 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela’s, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter's in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Warrisden, although he has proposed to 
her unsuccessfully before, again asks Pamela to marry him, and she 
allows him to think that in time it will be possible for her to accept 
him. One thing, she tells him, would make her take the step now: the 
return of Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information 
as to Tony's whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony’s friend Mr. 
Chase, who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his 
arrival that Chase has died suddenly, and on examining the hand- 
writing and address on the envelope of a letter intended for the min- 
ister, thinks that he has found a clue to Tony’s hiding-place. Callon 
returns from Chile and persuades Millie to go sonth with him. They are 
seen driving together late at night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who 
tells Pamela that he suspects danger for Millie. Pamela summons Warris- 
den to an old trysting-place of theirs for consultation—the parlor of the 
village inn, in order to devise a plan to help Millie. Pamela, for the 
second time, commissions Warrisden to go in search of Tony, and he 
gladly accepts. Pamela goes to Roquebrune, which she had visited as a 
young girl, and while there learns of the presence of Lionel Callon, 
Stretton, meanwhile, is sent with a troop of soldiers on an expedition 
across the Desert of Sahara. On his return to Morocco he is given the 
commission of lieutenant, and he then decides to write to Millie. At that 
moment Warrisden arrives with the letter from Pamela, 


CHAPTER XXV 
TONY STRETTON BIDS FAREWELL TO THE LEGION 


T was a long letter. Tony read it through slowly, standing 
in the narrow lane between the high walls of prickly-pear. 
A look of incredulity came upon his face. 

“Ts all this true?” he asked, not considering at all of whom 
he asked the question. 

“T know nothing, of course, of what is written there,” replied 
Warrisden. “But I do not doubt its truth. The signature is, I 
think, sufficient guarantee.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Stretton, absently. Then he asked: 

“When did you reach Ain-Sefra?”’ 

“This morning ” 

* And you came quickly?” 

“Yes. I travelled night and day. 
Sefra, in search of you.” 

“Thank you,” said Stretton. 

He did not ask how it was that Warrisden had come first of 
all to Ain-Sefra. Such details held no place in his thoughts. 
Warrisden had found him, had brought the letter which Pamela 
Mardale had written. That letter, with its perplexities and its 
consequences, obliterated all other speculations, 

“You have a camp here?” Stretton asked. 

“ Ves.” 

“Let us go to it. The news you have brought has rather 
stunned me. I should like to sit down and think what I must 
do.” 


I came first of all to Ain- 
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The incredulity had vanished from his face. Distress had re- 
placed it. 

“It is all true, no doubt,” he went on, “but for the moment 
I don’t understand it. Will you tell me where your camp is?” 

“T will show you the way,” said Warrisden. 

“1 think not. It will be better that we should not be seen 
together,” Stretton said, thoughtfully. ‘“ Will you give me the 
direction and go first. I will follow.” 

Warrisden’s camp was pitched among trees a hundred yards 
from the western borders of the village. It stood in a garden of 
grass, enclosed with hedges. Thither Stretton found his way by 
a roundabout road, approaching the camp from the side opposite 
to Ain-Sefra. There was no one at the moment loitering about 
the spot. He walked into the garden. There were three tents 
pitched. Half a dozen mules stood picketed in a line, a little 
Barbary horse lay on the grass, some Algerian muleteers were 
taking their ease, and outside the chief tent a couple of camp- 
chairs were placed. Warrisden came forward as Stretton entered 
the garden. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

“Inside the tent, I think,” replied Stretton. 

There he read the letter through again. He understood at last 
what Pamela had meant by the warning which had baffled him. 
Pamela revealed its meaning now. “ Millie is not of those wom- 
en,” she wrote, “who have a vivid remembrance. To hold her 
you must be near her. Go away, she will ery her eyes out; stay 
away for a little while, she will long for your return; make that 
little while a longer time, she will grow indifferent whether you 
return or not; prolong that longer time, she will regard your re- 
turn as an awkwardness, a disturbance; add yet a little more to 
that longer time and you will find another occupying your place 
in her thoughts.” Then followed an account of the growth of that 
dangerous friendship between Millie and Lionel Callon. A sum- 
mary of Callon’s character rounded the description off. “So 
come home,” she concluded at once. “ For no real harm has been 
done yet.” 

Stretton understood what the last sentence meant, and he be- 
lieved it. Yet his mind revolted against the phrase. Of course, 
it was Pamela’s phrase. Pamela, though frank, was explaining the 
position in words which could best spare Millie. But it was an 
unfortunate sentence. It provoked a momentary wave of dis- 
gust which swept over Stretton. There was a postscript. “ You 
yourself are really a good deal to blame.” Thus it ran, but Stret- 
ton was in no mood to weigh its justice or injustice at the mo- 
ment. Only this afternoon he had been lying under the palm- 
trees putting together in his mind the sentences which were to 
tell Millie of his success, to reestablish him in her esteem, and to 
prepare her for his return. And now this letter had come. He 
sat for a time frowning at the letter, turning its pages over. 
glancing now at one phrase, now at another. Then he folded it 
up. “Callon,” he said, softly, and then again, “ Lionel Callon. 
I will talk with Mr. Callon.” For all its softness his voice 
sounded to Warrisden the voice of a dangerous man. And after 
he had spoken in this way he sat in thought, saying nothing, 
making no movement, and his face gave Warrisden no clue as to 
what he thought. At last he stirred in his chair. 

“Well?” said Warrisden. 

“T shall return at once to England.” 

“You can?” 

“Yes. I shall start to-night,” said Stretton. 

“We can go back together. then?” 

“No. That’s impossible.” 

“Why?” asked Warrisden. 

“ Because I should be arrested if we did,” Stretton replied, 
calmly. 

“ Arrested?” Warrisden exclaimed. 

“Yes. You see, I shall have to desert to-night.” 

Warrisden started from his chair. 

“ Surely there is an alternative.” , 

“None,” replied Stretton, and Warrisden slowly resumed his 
seat. He was astounded. He had never contemplated this poss!- 
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bility. He looked at Stretton in wonder. 
He could not understand how a man could 
speak so calmly of such a plan, Why in 
the world had Stretton ever joined the 
Legion if he was so ready at the first sum- 
mons to desert? There seemed an incon- 
sistency. But he did not know Tony Stret- 
tis are surprised,” said Tony. “ More 
than surprised. You are rather shocked. 
But there is no choice for me. L wish with 
all my heart and soul there were,” he sud- 
denly exclaimed, with a sort of passion. “I 
have foreseen this necessity ever since you 
tapped me on the shoulder in the lane. 
Because | foresaw it IT would not walk with 
you to your camp. Were we seen together 
to-day the reason of my absence might be 
the sooner suspected. As it is I shall get 
a day’s start, for I have a good name: in 
the regiment, and a day’s start is all I 
need.” . 

He spoke sadly and wistfully. He was 
caught by an inexorable fate and knew it. 
He just had to accept the one course open 
to him. 

“You see,” he explained, “I am a sol- 
dier of the Legion. That is to say. I en- 
listed for five years’ service in the French 
colonies. I could not get leave.” 

“Five years!” cried Warrisden. ‘“ You 
meant to stay five years away?” 

“No,” replied Stretton. “If things went 
well with me here, as up till to-day they 
have done, if, in a word, I did what I en- 
listed to do, I should have gone to work to 
buy myself out and get free. That can be 
done with a little influence and time. Only 
time is the one thing I have not now. I[ 
must go home at once, since no harm has 
yet been done. Therefore I must desert. I 
am very sorry,” and again the wistfulness 
became very audible. ‘“ For, as I say, I 
have a good name. Amongst both officers 
and men I have a good name. I should 
have liked very much to have left a good 
name behind me. Sergeant Ohlsen!” and 
as he uttered the name he smiled. ‘“ They 
speak well of Sergeant Ohlsen in the Legion, 
Warrisden. And to-morrow they will not. 
I am very sorry. I have good friends 
amongst both officers and men. I shall have 
lest them all to-morrow. I am sorry. There 
is only one thing of which I am glad to- 
day. IT am glad that Colonel Tavernay is 
dead.” 

Warrisden knew nothing at all of Colonel 
Tavernay. Until this moment he had never 
heard his name. But Stretton was speak- 
ing with a simplicity so sincere and so gen- 
uine a sorrow that Warrisden could not 
but be deeply moved. He forgot the urgency 
of his summons; he ceased to think how 
greatly Stretton’s immediate return would 
help his own fortunes. He cried out upon 
the impulse: 

“Stay. then, until you can get free with- 
out—” and he stopped, keeping unspoken 
the word upon his lips. 

“Without disgrace.” 

Stretton finished the sentence with a 
smile, 

“Say it! Without disgrace. That was 
the word upon your tongue. I can’t avoid 
disgrace. I have come to such a pass in 
my life’s history that, one way or another, 
I can’t avoid it. I thought just at the first 
moment that I could let things slide and 
stay. But there’s dishonor in that course, 
too. Dishonor for myself, dishonor for my 
name, dishoner for others, too, whom it is 
my business—yes, my business—to keep 
from dishonor. That’s the position—dis- 
grace if | stay, disgrace if I go. It seems 
to me there’s no rule of conduct which ap- 
plies. I must judge for myself.” 

Stretton spoke with some anger in his 
voice, anger with those who had placed 
him in so cruel a position, anger perhaps in 
‘ome measure with himself. For in a little 
While he said: 

“It is quite true that I am myself to 
blame, too. IT want to be just. I was a 
a,” have gone into the house the 
ait Sal = grag x after I had come 
have gone it 't ——— T should 
ik 1 then. And yet-——I don’t know. 
lad thought my course all out. I don’t 
now.” 

But het, tought his course out, it is true. 

Ss aatters ‘* es it out in ignorance of 

a i character. That was the trou- 
S he clearly saw now. 
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* Anyhow, | must go to-night.” he said, rising from his chair. 
In an instant he had become the practical man, arranging the 
means to an end already resolved upon. 

“T can borrow money of you?” 

“Wes,” 

“And a mule?” 

Ves.” 

* Let me choose my mule.” 

They walked from the tent to where the mules stood picketed. 
Warrisden pointed to one in the middle of the line. 

“That is the strongest.” 

*I don’t want one too strong, too obviously well - fed,” said 
Stretton, and he selected another. ‘Can I borrow a muleteer for 
an hour or two?” 

* Of course,” said Warrisden. 

Stretton called a muleteer towards him and gave him orders. 

“There is a market to-day,” he said. ‘Go to it and buy.” 
He enumerated the articles he wanted, ticking them off upon his 
fingers—a few pairs of scissors and knives, a few gaudy silk 
handkerchiefs, one or two cheap clocks, some pieces of linen, 
needles and thread —in fact, a small pedler’s pack of wares. 
In addition, a black jellabia and cap such as the Jews must wear 
in Morocco, and a native’s underclothes and slippers. 

“ Bring these things back to the camp at once. And speak to 
no one!” said Stretton. ‘ 

The muleteer loosed a mule to carry the packages, and went 
off upon his errand. Stretton and Warrisden went back to the 
tent. Stretton sat down again in his chair, took a black cigarette 
from a bright blue packet which he had in his pocket, and lighted 
it as though all the arrangements for his journey were now con- 
cluded. 

“T want you to pack the mule I chose with the things which 
your muleteer brings back. Add some barley for the mule and 
some food for me, and bring it with the clothes to the southwest 
corner of the barrack wall at eight. It will be dark then. Don’t 
come before it is dark, and wait for me at the corner. Will you?” 


“Yes,” replied Warrisden. ‘ You are going to tramp to the 
coast? Surely you can come as one of my men as far as the 


railroad. Then I will go and wait for you at Algiers.” 

“No,” said Stretton. ‘Our ways lie altogether apart. It 
would be too dangerous for me to tramp through Algeria. I 
should certainly be stopped. That’s my way.” 

He raised his arm and pointed through the tent door. 

The tent door faced the west, and in front there rose a range of 
mountains, dark and lofty, ridge overtopping ridge, and wonder- 
fully distinct. In that clear air the peaks and gaps and jagged 
arétes were all sharply defined. The sun was still bright, and the 
dark cliffs had a purple bloom of extraordinary softness and 
beauty like the bloom upon a ripe plum. Here and there the moun- 
tains were capped with snow, and the snow glistened like silver. 

“Those mountains are in Morocco,” said Stretton. ‘ That’s 
my way—over them. My only way. We are on the very edge of 
Morocco here.” 

“But once over the border,” 
safe in Morocco?” 

“Safe from recapture.” 

* But safe in no other sense?” 

Stretton shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is a bad road, I know. Dangerous and difficult. The or- 
dinary traveller cannot pass along it. But it has been traversed. 
Prisoners have escaped that way to Fez—Escoffier, for instance. 
Deserters have reached their homes by following it—some of 
them, at all events. One must take one’s risks.” 

It was the old lesson learned upon the ketch Perseverance 
which Stretton now repeated; and not vainly learned. Far away 
to the south in the afternoon sunlight there shone that yellow 
streak of sand beyond which its value had been surely proved. 
Warrisden’s thoughts were carried back on a sudden to that 
morning of storm and foam and roaring waves when Stretton 
had stood easily upon the deck of the fish-cutter with the great 
seas swinging up behind him and had for the first time uttered 
it in Warrisden’s hearing. Much the same feeling came over 
Warrisden as that which had then affected him—a feeling al- 
most of inferiority. Stretton was a man of no more than average 
ability, neither a deep thinker nor a person of ingenuity and re- 
source. But the mere stubbornness of his character gave to him 
at times a certain grandeur. In Warrisden’s eyes he had that 
grandeur now. He had come quickly to his determination to 
desert, but he had come calmly to it. There had been no excite- 
ment in his manner, no suggestion of hysteria. He had counted 
up the cost, he had read his letter, he had held the balance be- 
tween his sacrifice and Millie’s necessity, and he had decided. He 
had decided knowing not merely the disgrace, but the difficul- 
ties of his journey and the danger of his road amongst the wild 
lawless tribes in that wnsettled quarter of Morocco. Again War- 
risden was carried away. He forgot even Pamela at Roquebrune 
waiting for the telegram he was to send from Oran on his re- 
turn. He cried: 

“T will send back my outfit and come with you. 
together there will be more safety.” 

Stretton shook his head. 

“Less,” said he, ‘“ You cannot speak Mograbin. I have a 
few sentences, not many—but enough. I know something of these 
tribes, too. For I once marched to the Figuig oasis. Your com- 
pany would be no protection; rather it would be an extra danger.” 

Warrisden did not press his proposal. Stretton had so clearly 
made up his mind. 

“Very well.” he said. 
shall I lend you one?” 


Warrisden objected. ‘Are you 


If we travel 


“You have a revolver, I suppose? Or 
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And to Warrisden’s astonishment Stretton replied: 
* | shall carry no weapons.” 

Warrisden was already piacing his arms of defence upon the 
table so that Stretton might make his choice. 

**No weapons!” he exclaimed. 

“No. My best chance to get through Fez is to travel as a 
Jew pedler. That is why 1 am borrowing your mule and have 
sent your muleteer to the market. A Jew can go in Morocco 
where no Moor can. For he is not suspected; he is merely do- 
spised. Besides, he brings things for sale which are needed. He 
may be robbed and beaten, but he has more chance of reaching 
his journey’s end in some plight or other than any one else.” 

Thereafter he sat for a while silent, gazing towards the moun- 
tains in the west. The snow glittering upon the peaks brought 
back to his mind the flashing crystals in the great salt lakes. 
It was at just such a time, on just such an afternoon, when the 
two companies of the Legion had marched out from the trees of 
the High Plateaux into the open desert with its gray-green carpet 
of halfa grass. Far away the lake had flashed like an are of 
silver set in the ground. Stretton could not but remember that 
expedition and compare it with the one upon which he was now 
to start. And the comparison was full of bitterness. Then high 
hopes had reigned, the companies were marching out upon the 
Legion’s special work; even if disaster overtook them, disaster 
wotld not be without its glory. Stretton heard the clear in- 
spiriting music of the bugles; he listened to the steady tramp of 
feet. Now he was deserting. 

“T shall miss the Legion,” he said, regretfully. 
how much I should miss it until this moment.” 

Its proud past history had grown dear to him. The recklessness 
of its soldiers, the endless perplexing variety of their characters, 
the secrets of their lives, ‘of which every now and then in a 
rare moment of carelessness;a glimpse was revealed, as though a 
curtain were raised and lowered—all these particular qualities 
of the force had given to it a grip upon his affections, of which 
he felt the full strength now. 

“Any other life,” he said, “cannot but be a little dull, a 
little uninteresting afterwards. I shall miss the Legion very 
much.” 

Suddenly he put his hand into his pocket and took out of it 
that letter from the French War Office, which his colonel had 
handed to him. “Look!” and he handed it over to Warrisden. 
“That is what I joined the Legion to win—a commission—and 
I have just not won it. In a month or two, perhaps in a week, 
perhaps even to-morrow, it might have been mine. Very soon | 
should have been back at home; the life I have dreamed of and 
worked for ever since I left London might have been mine to 
live. It was to have been a good life of great happiness—” He 
had forgotten, it seemed, that he would regret the Legion. “A 
life without a flaw. Now that life’s impossible, and I am a de- 
serter. It’s hard lines, isn’t it?” 

He rose from his chair and looked for a moment at Warrisden 
in silence. 

“T am feeling sorry that I ever came,” said Warrisden. 

“Oh no,” Stretton answered, with a smile. ‘It would have 
been still worse if I had stayed here ignorant of the news you 
have brought me, and had come home in my own time. Things 
would have been much more, beyond all remedy. Do you know 
a man named Callon—Lionel Callon?” he asked, abruptly, and 
before Warrisden could answer the blood rushed into his face 
and he exclaimed: “ Never mind. Don’t answer! Be at the corner 
of the barracks with the mule at eight,” and he went from the 
tent, cautiously made his way out of the garden, and returned to 
his quarters. 

A few minutes before eight Warrisden drove the mule, packed 
with Stretton’s purchases, to the southwestern corner of the bar- 


“T had no idea 


racks. The night was dark, no one was abroad, the place without 
habitations. He remained under the shadow of the high wall 


watching this way and that for Stretton’s approach; and in a 
few minutes he was almost startled out of his wits by a heavy 
body falling from the top of the wall upon the ground at his 
side. Warrisden, indeed, was so taken by surprise that he ut- 
tered a low cry. 

“ Hush,” said a voice close to the ground. “It’s only me.” 

And Stretton rose to his feet. He had dropped from the sum- 
mit of the wall. 

“Are you hurt?” whispered Warrisden. 

“No. Have you the clothes? Thanks.” 

Stretton stripped off his uniform and put on the Jewish dress. 
He had shaved off his mustache and blacked his hair. As he 
dressed he gave two or three small packages to Warrisden. 

“Place them in the pack. Hide them, if possible. That pack- 
age contains my medals. I shall need them. The other’s lamp- 
black. I shall want that for my hair. Glossy raven locks,” he 
said, with a low laugh, “are not so easily procured in Ain-Sefra 
as in Bond Street. I have been thinking. You can help me if you 
will. You can shorten the time of my journey.” 

“ How?” asked Warrisden. 

“Go back to Oran as quickly as possible. Take the first boat 
to Tangier. Hire an outfit there, mules and horses—but good 
ones, mind—and travel up at once to Fez. If you are quick you 
can do it within a fortnight. I shall take a fortnight at the least 
to reach Fez. I may be three weeks. But if I find you there, 
ready to start the moment I come to the town, we shall save much 
time.” 

“Very well. I will be there.” 

“If I get through sooner than I expect I shall go straight on to 
Tangier, and we will meet on the road. Now let me climb on ‘0 
your shoulders.” Stretton made a bundle of his uniform, climbed 
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on to Warrisden’s shoulders, and threw it 
over the wall into the barrack yard. 
“But that will betray you,” cried War- 


risden, in a whisper. ‘ They will find your 
clothes in the morning, clothes with a ser- 
geant's stripes.” ' ; 

- «7 cannot help that,” replied Stretton 
as he jumped to the ground. “I do not 
intend to be shot as a thief. For that is 
what may happen when a man deserts and 
takes his uniform with him. Don’t fail me 
in Fez. Good-by.” 

He held out his hand, and as Warrisden 
grasped it he said : ; 

“] have not said much to you in the way 
of thanks. But I am very grateful, how- 
ever much I may have seemed to have been 
made unhappy by your coming. Since 
things are as they are, I am glad you came. 
I thank you, too, for that other visit to 
the North Sea. I will give you better 
thanks when we meet in Fez.” 

He cast a glance back to the wall of the 
barracks, and in a voice which trembled, so 
deeply was he moved, he whispered to him- 
self rather than to Warvisden: 

“Oh, but I am glad Tavernay is dead.” 

All else that he had said since he dropped 
from the wall had been said hurriedly and 
without emotion. These last words were 
whispered from a heart overcharged with 


sorrow. They were his farewell to the 
Legion. He turned away, and driving the 


mule before him vanished into the darkness. 
To be Continued. 





Travel by Air 


To regulate the height to which a_bal- 
loon shall rise or fall is one of the inter- 
esting problems of aeronautics, and it usual- 
ly has been solved by throwing ballast 
overboard or allowing the gas to es- 
cape. In ballonet - balloons, which have 
recently been tried in successful experi- 
ments, this is accomplished by having col- 
lapsible air-bags inside the balloon proper, 
into which air can be forced or withdrawn. 
While the idea is old, going back to the time 
of the first hydrogen balloon in 1783, it 
has only recently been put into successful 
application, though in 1884 air - reservoirs 
were employed to regulate the shape of bal- 
loons. During the first year Henry de la 
Vaulx and Henri Harvé have made improve- 
ments whereby successful ascents and voy- 
ages have been made, and the altitude of the 
halloon nicely regulated. The ballonet is an 
annular compartment of lens-shaped section 
placed around the lower part of the bal- 
loon proper and provided with suitable 
valves. By forcing air in or out of the 
hallonet the displacement. and consequent- 
ly the buoyancy, is altered. Thus in the 
first ascent made by M. de la Vaulx a cross- 
ing of the English Channel was made at 
a height of about 1000 feet with the bal- 
lonet filled. On rising above the clouds 
the sun’s rays would have expanded the 
gas within the balloon proper and carried 
the aeronauts to a strata, where they 
would have been driven toward the Arctic 
Sea by the prevailing southerly winds had 
they not been able to descend to a lower 
level by using the ballonet. Thus they were 
able to proceed in the desired direction on 
this particular voyage, landing in York- 
shire after.a trip of sixteen hours. By regu- 
lating the position of the balloon with the 
ballonet it is possible to save ballast, so 
that much lenger trips can be taken with 
favorable winds. Further trips in this bal- 
loon were equally successful, and demon- 
Strated the success of the ballonets, and 
this arrangement should be advantageous 
in dirigible balloons or on air-ships, as they 
would supply a simple means of regulating 
the hioyaney of the envelope containing the 


gas, 





Mechanical Refrigeration on 
Railways 


Tue scientific engineer has achieved one 
more victory over natural ice, and now has 
>see a refrigerating - machine — for 
a which forms an integral part 

te car, and does away entirely with the 
Pecessity of constantly refilling the re- 
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frigerating-chamber with ice during its 
journey. 

This new device, which has recently un- 
dergone successful tests, consists of a small 
refrigerating-machine for each car, located 
in an enclosed casing beneath the car, and 
deriving power by gearing connected with 
the axle of one of the trucks. The machine 
includes a compressor for condensing the 
gas, usually carbondioxide, circulating pipes 
which cool the car, and a condenser for ab- 
stracting the heat from the condensed gas. 
The principle underlying is that common to 
most systems of mechanical refrigeration, 
and is based on the fact that a gas ex- 
panding extracts heat from the vicinity, 
while a gas being compressed absorbs heat. 
The function of the condenser is to with- 
draw the heat from the gas that has been 
compressed, and for this purpose water is 
employed, which in case of need can be sup- 
plied from engine hydrants, while rain-water 
from the roof of the car is also employed. 

A small amount of ice must be carried 
at first, but this is not needed after a frost 
has formed on the condenser coils, and ex- 
cept for taking care that there is sufficient 
water in the condenser, there is nothing to 
be renewed on a trip. The cars thus 
equipped have an increased capacity, and 
the cost of operation is naturally much less 
than with ice. 

To offset this must be taken into consid- 
eration the consumption of power from the 
axle, felt, of course, at the locomotive, and 
the cost of repairs and depreciation. The 
effect of the successful application of this 
system would be to still further increase the 
transportation of fruits and other perish- 
able commodities from California to the 
East, or from the South to the North. 





To the Point 


Rey. LetcHton Parks. who has become 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church in New 
York, coming from Emmanuel Church, Bos- 
ton, was widely known in the latter place 
for the love he had for children and for 
his faculty of interesting them. 

Since he has been in New York he has 
kept in communication with several of his 
little friends in Boston. Recently he wrote 
to one of his boys telling him how homesick 
he was, and ended his letter by asking: ‘‘ Do 
you know of any cure for homesickness?” 

Only a day or two passed before he re- 
ceived an answer. It read: 

“Yes. Come home.” 





The Efficacy of Prayer 

AT a prayer-meeting in Mississippi dur- 
ing the civil war, a Presbyterian brother 
offered this prayer: 

“O Lord, we thank Thee for all Thy 
boundless goodness; for this rich and beau- 
tiful land of ours; for our brave women and 
valiant men. We thank Thee that we are 
fully able to take care of ourselves on land; 
but, O Lord, we do most humbly implore 
Thy assistance when the Yankees send those 
infernal gunboats to destroy us.” 


A prominent Southern lawyer who had just 
repented of his wild ways and joined the 
church, was called upon in a religious meet- 
ing to pray. He started off very well, but 
did not know how to stop. After asking 
the Divine blessing on everything he could 
think of. he finally, with a determined effort, 
ended with these words: “ Yours truly, P. 
Q. Mason.” 





The Curse of Money 


Patrick A. Cottins, Mayor of Boston. 
tells a story of a negro whe was arrested 
for stealing. He had been caught helping 
himself to the contents of the cash-drawer in 
the store of a Mr. Appleton. The magistrate 
before whom the negro was brought knew 
him, and was much surprised to learn the 
charge against the prisoner. Looking at the 
negro earnestly, he said: “ Sam, I’m sorry to 
see you here. Didn't you know that no good 
could come from stolen money? There’s a 
curse on it.” ; 

“Well, jedge,” replied the prisoner, “TI 
didn’t know Mistah Appleton stole dat 
_— I couldn’t tell dat by jest lookin’ 
at it. 
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"THE Official Photographs of the St. 
Louis Exposition which you see re- 
produced in the various magazines and 
newspapers are all made with the Goerz lens. 
The Official Photographers of the St. 
Louis Fair have all adopted the Goerz 
lens to the exclusion of all others. 

In block 75 of the Liberal Arts Building 
the Goerz Optical Works show their auto- 
matic process of grinding and polishing 
these famous lenses in operation. 

Main Offices, Beriin-Friedenaw, Germany. 


Branch Offices, 4 and 5 Holborn Circus, London, 
England. 22 Rue de I’ Entrepot, Paris. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
Room 33, 52 E. Union Square, New York City, 





Chocolates 


and Confections 


‘Rule in their own sweet way over the heart 
of every lover of fine candy. 


Sold everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Phila, 


PETER’S 


The Original Swiss Milk 


CHOCOLATE, 


j For Eating Only 
For Travelers, Campers, Yachtsmen, 
Canoeists, Golfers, Autoists, Etc. 
A small package of 


PETER’S CHOCOLATE 








makes a substantial lunch. 
Irresistibly Delicious—Nutritious—Sustaining. 
Does not create thirst. 
A sample sent upon request, 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
Dept. 16 


EN’S icin 


#8 Hudson Street, New York. 























Removes all odor of perspiration. De 

——— lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
‘mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J, 








You can live without life insurance, but you 
won't live so much. 
Nothing adds to the zest of living like know- 


| ing your family is protected by a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 


FOR MEN 
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Ballad of “Old Glory” 


Fort Stanwix, August, 1777 
Hear the story 
Of “Old Glory,”— 
How the flag was first unfurled 
Above the land 
By a dauntless band 
In the heart of a wooded world. 


‘Twas the red August light 
That brooded over the sky; 
And the dog-star glowered by night 
With its baleful, gory eye; 
And the leaguers cried, “If ye’re stubborn 
still, 
Forsooth, ye are like to die!” 


Here St. Leger lay, 
And the boastful Baronet there; 

And the painted savage horde 
Crouched in their leafy lair; 

And they tightened under the veil of the dark 
The meshes of their snare. 


But the gallant Gansevoort, 
He would not yield an ell; 
Bullet for bullet he bandied them. 
And he flung them shell for shell; 
And he grimly vowed that he’d stand his 
ground 
Till the last defender fell. 


From the parapet his gaze, 
In the blaze of the middle morn, 

Lit on the leaguer’s camp, 
And marked it silent and shorn; 

Then sudden out from the wood there leaped 
A ranger wander-worn. 


The back-swung gate he gained, 
And he shouted, “ Herkimer!” 

“Where?” cried the gallant Gansevoort. 
“THe comes,” quoth the wanderer, 

“From the bivouac-place at Orisea’s pines 
By the road through fern and fir. 


“And this is the word he sends,-— 
‘Fire thou a signal-gun, 

And fall in force on the leaguer’s front 
Ere the nooning of the sun.’ ” 

Then “ Volunteers!” cried Gansevoort, 
And there sprang forth many an one. 


Down on the leaguer’s camp 
With a battle-shout they bore: 

(Some had gone, ere the gray of dawn, 
Toward the clear Orisea’s shore 

To harry the hardy Herkimer 
On-pressing to the fore; ) 

And those of the startled leaguers left, 
I’ faith, they were smitten sore! 


Hither and yon they fled, 
Impetuous, pell-mell ; 

While arms and stores by the triple scores 
To the valiant victors fell. 

“A flag,” cried the gallant Gansevoort, 
“Of our success should tell!” 


A flag? They had only heard 
What the emblem was to be,— 

Of the stripes and stars as the avatars 
That should symbol Liberty, 

That should tell the earth of the blessed 

birth 

Of a people truly free! 

But these undaunted souls, 
Foiled should they be? Not they! 

In the cumber and clutter of Lattle spoils 
A keen eye saw a way 

To show the foe what should work them woe 
Upon many an after-day! 


The folds of a camlet cloak 
To the banner brought its blue; 

A British soldier’s red coat lent 
The stripes of a ruddy hue; 

A sheet gave white, then in the light 
Of the August noon it flew. 


And O what a cheer went up 
ol ihe vault of the burning sky!— 
Ah, 


tiny a marching year since then 

Has the fair flag waved on high! 

And many another year, God please, 
Shall the same brave banner fly! 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Testing Locomotives 


WuiILE the practical test of a locomotive 
consists in its ability to haul a given load 
at a miximum speed and a minimum of fuel 
consumption, yet. for obtaining the fullest 
possible information as to its characteristics 
it should be operated in a laboratory of 
peculiar construction which permits of exact 
measurements of power, fuel, ete., and other 
scientific observations. Such laboratories of 
locomotive engineering are maintained at a 
few universities and testing plants, but 
never have arrangements been “made for such 
extensive and complete tests as are being 
made at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Instead of running along a track, the loco- 
motive undergoing such a test rests on sup- 
porting wheels permanently mounted, and 
when in operation the driving-wheels com- 
municate their power to these supporting 
wheels, causing them to revolve. The axles 
of the latter wheels are so arranged that 
friction-brakes can be applied to absorb the 
power derived from the driving-wheels, and 
by measuring the force which has thus to 
be applied and the force exerted on the draw- 
bar, as measured by a traction dynamometer, 
the work done by the locomotive can be 
determined. 

In connection with this the amount of 
water and coal consumed are also measured, 
and other observations of temperature, 
pressure, etc., made. It is proposed at St. 
Louis to test some twenty different loco- 
motives, and the data obtained will enable 
their relative efficiencies to be determined. 





Internal Effects of Radion 


Wirn the therapeutic effects of radium 
occupying a prominent position in discussion 
of this strange new substance, it is of inter- 
est to consider some recent physiological ex- 
periments of M. Curie where the radium 
emanation produced death when breathed by 
certain smaller animals. The animals used 
in this investigation were guinea-pigs, and 
were so confined that they were forced to 
breathe the radium emanation, although 
oxygen was supplied to keep up the ani- 
mal’s respirations as far as possible, and the 
carbon dioxide given off was absorbed. 

The radium emanation caused the guinea- 
pigs to assume a condition of torpor and 
their bodies to become cold, with a gradual 
decline in the respiration, until death en- 
sued. A post-mortem examination of the 
animal revealed intense pulmonary conges- 
tion and a marked change in the composition 
of the blood, the white corpuscle in particu- 
lar being affected and their number de- 
creased. 

The radium emanation also caused the 
animal’s body to become radioactive, the dif- 
ferent parts varying in intensity, with the 
hair showing the greatest amount of radio- 
activity and the skin the least. In this way 
photographic effects were obtained from 
heart, liver, brain, and lungs. These ex- 
periments demonstrate that radium has a 
distinct and important effect when intro- 
duced into the interior of the body, and that 
this toxic property is as marked as when“the 
radium acts on the exterior tissues. Accord- 
ing to M. Curie the internal radioactivity 
is the result either of the dissolving of the 
emanation in the humors of the body or of 
induced radioactivity in the tissues. 





At Sea 


THE new steamship Baltic, which made her 
maiden trip to New York recently, had, as 
one of her passengers, a man prominent in 
Wall Street, who considers transatlantic 
trips as periods of rest. 

There was a fellow passenger on board 
who knew the financier slightly, and who 
was very eager to improve the acquaintance. 
He did not get an opportunity until the sec- 
end day out from Liverpool, when he saw the 
Wall Street man coming up on deck. 

“ Hello,” he said; “ bound for New York?” 

“Yes,” replied the financier; “ where are 
you going?” and then he went off and sat 
down in a steamer-chair by himself. 
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| LEADING HOTELS 


| New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, ee York City 
PHONE IN El 
| A Family ont Transient “Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 

Restaurant noted for exceilence of cnisine, efficient service, and moderate 

prices. Ondy ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
W. JouNSON QUINN, Prop 











| Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 
| Convenient to large Stores. Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 








Copyright Wotice 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, 
m2 ASHINGTON, D. C. 5 
Class A, XXc, No. 91 —To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 14th'dé uy of jb 1904, Sallie R. Coffin, of Boston. 
| Mass., hath de posited in this office the title of a book, the title 
| of which is in the following words, to wit: ‘The Boys of ’78. 
| A history of the battles of the Revolution. By Charles 
Carleton Coffin. Illustrated,” the right whereof she claims 
as proprietor in conformity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Regi ster of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from September 12, 1904. 





Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, ‘loilet Waters, Talcum 


Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave’ 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Giastonsury, Conn. 


THE HEART 
OF HYACINTH 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of “A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” Ete. 














| Japan—the land of flowers—is the scene 
of this new love story by the author of 
“A Japanese Nightingale.” It is marked 
| by all the daintiness and naive charm of 
style of the earlier book. The story is 
even more original. Bound in lavender 
cloth, with gold and colored decorations; 
| delicately colored illustrations and quaint 
| Japanese decorations on every page. A 
| marvel of artistic book-making. 
| Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, in a Box, $2.00 net 


| (postage extra) 


; HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





“ PISO’S CURE FOR ww 


~ 
RE te LL ELSE FAILS. = 
= Best 6 . co A stes taeod. Use 


Ve) in en as Sold by drags WH 
“CONSUMPTION 2% 








|HAY FEVER CAN BE CURED 


A successful physician has found a medicine which has 
effected a positive cure for Hay Fever ene Asthma. This 
remedy is offered for sale to any one inthe , $1.00 a bottle, 
postage prepaid. Proteiline Co., Station F; * Philadelphis a, Pa. 


; 000.00 made from half acre. 
Easily grown in Garden or 
Farm. Roots and seeds for sale. 


| Send 4c. for postage and get booklet A. W., telling all about it. 
| MeDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 
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(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 


ZRALI-POINTED PENS 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- POINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 








POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 





and relaxation.—Ou/look. 
Never before has the dignified title of “ Memoirs” graced so funny a book as this.—Chécago Leader, | 


Josephine Daskam is to be accounted among American humorists.—Chécago Record-Herald. 






The funniest of biographies— 


The Memoirs of a Baby 3, .:1 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
With Sixty Very Funny Pictures by F. Y. Cory 


The memoirs are comical all the way through, but there are parts that are positively irresistible. 


—Baltimore Herald. 

One reads the tale to laugh at its pervasive humor, delight in its choice sketches of human 
nature, and fall in love with the baby.— Washington Times. 
In this strenuous and intense age it is one of the books that ought to be read by way of rest 





SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful. Reliable. Economical. Simple, Safe 





HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








Our 64-page catalog cives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest é 


Boats built. 


Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. he 












oe T HE... 


“Inside Inn” 


The Only Hotel Inside the Gates, 


World’s Fair, 
St. Louis. 

Cool, clean, quiet. Over 2,000 Rooms 
—with and without Bath Dining-room 
seats 2,500. Splendid service. Rates 
include daily admission. Save time, 
money and trouble by living right inside 
the grounds. Rates $1.50 to $5.50 
European, $3.00 to $7.00 American plan. 
Reservations may be made any time up 
to December 1. 

Write for Booklet. 

INSIDE INN, Vorld’s Fair Grounds, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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PEOPLE 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book 
of stories concerning Dr. Lavendar 
and the other dwellers of Old Ches- 
ter seems to have awakened the in- 
terest in these characters created by 
the publication of “Old Chester 
Tales.” Speaking of the leading 
character, the Chicago /z/erzor says 
that “ Dr. Lavendar takes precedence 
over all country parsons with the 
possible (only possible) exceptions 
of the Vicar of Wakefield and Bal. 
zac’s Village Priest. Let no one 
who loves the fine things of the 
soul pass this book by.” $1.50 


Tarkington’s 


CHERRY 


Says the Juterior, speaking of 


|Booth Tarkington’s dainty new 


comedy: “Anything more utterly 
delicious than the comedy of this 


Narrative can scarcely be con- 
ceived. It is simply beyond price 


or praise. The humor of it all is so 
exquisite it moves one far beyond 
laughter, to the point of tears.” The 
book is attractively made and is 
illustrated in color. $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Southwestern Limited—Best Train for Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central 
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VERGILIUS 


A TALE OF THE 
COMING OF CHRIST 






BY 
See. 5 ee. 
BACHELLER 


Author of ‘* Eben Holden” 








In this master-work Mr. Bacheller writes of decadent Rome, weaving 
a plot of strange interest. In a thrilling climax comes the Nativity, 
depicted with deepest reverence, vividness, and power. #& #& & 





“ Vergilius ” has-no. parallel 
in fiction. The lovers about 
whom the plot is woven 
are both Roman patricians. 
Augustus, Herod, and his 
son Antipater are all vividly 
and intimately drawn, while 
a new light is thrown on the 
attitude of Jews and Romans 
toward the vaguely heralded 
“ New King of the Jews.” 
A delightful and exciting 
romance,: unusual and un- 
forgettable. . 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Is Just This: 


Barley—selected by a partner in our concern— 
from the best barley that grows. And we 
malt it ourselves. 


Hops—brought in large part from Bohemia— 
selected by our buyers from the finest hops 


in the world. 


Water—from six artesian wells bored 1400 
feet to rock. 


Just a food and a tonic—brewed with the extreme 
of cleanliness—cooled in filtered air—sterilized 
in the bottle after the bottle is sealed. 


It is one of the best things in the. world for you. 


Schlitz beer is pure, because our process is 
cleanly, and because the beer 1s filtered, 
then Pasteurized. 


It does not ferment on the stomach, because it 
is aged—aged for months in refrigerating 
rooms before it is marketed. 


It is a health drink without germs in it. 


It gives you beer without biliousness. Ask 
your doctor what he thinks about drinking 
Schlitz beer. Ask for the brewery bottling. 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous Se 





